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NEW BOOKS BY AUTHORITATIVE WRITERS 





THE MIND IN THE MAKING 
By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


James Harvey Robinson has done for the mind 
of man what H. G. Wells did for the history of 
the world. ““The Mind in the Making” is a brief, 
vividly written outline of the mental experence, 
heredity, and possibilities of the human race. 
Suppose you were sitting with your head bent on 
your knees and your arms clasped around them 
in a box just large enough to hold you in this 
position. Suppose it was in your power to make 
the walls of that box slide back, so that you could 
stand upright and walk about? The mind of 
man, if Mr. Robinson is to be believed, is cramp- 
ed into such a box, and the sides of the box are 
his own fears, hereditary instincts and _ inhibi- 
tions, irrational beliefs handed down to him by 
savage ancestors and intense, egotistic hatred of 
criticism. To read such books as ‘The Mind in 
the Making,” and follow the lines of thought 
they suggest, is to feel the walls expand. ($2.50) 


PREACHING IN LONDON 
By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Dr. Newton was known as “‘A Preacher-Am- 
bassador’ when minister at the historic City 
Temple, London. A noted editor has spoken of 
him as “an interpreter of England and America 
to each other.” He was never more happily 
such an “interpreter” than in the pages of this 
volume, of which he says, by way of introduc- 
tion: “The City Temple ministry was under- 
taken as a kind of unofficial ambassadorship of 
goodwill from the churches of America to the 
churches of England, and as an adventure in 
Anglo-American friendship. It was a great privi- 
lege to stand at the crossroads of the centuries 
at such a time, a teacher of Christian faith and 
an interpreter of the spirit and genius of our 
country to the motherland. This ‘Diary’ records 
observations, impressions and reflections of men, 
women and movements, of actors still on the 
stage of affairs, of issues still unsettled, and of 
beauty spots in one of the loveliest lands on 


earth.” ($1.50). 


PAINTED WINDOWS 
By “A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER” 


With the same facile pen with which he re- 
vealed the vices and virtues of England's great 
and near great in “The Mirrors of Downing 
Street," and with the same healthy, constructive 
directness with which he attacked the decadence 
of modern society in ‘““The Glass of Fashion,"’ the 
famous “Gentleman” (Harold Begbie) turns his 
fire on the churches. In “Painted Windows’ he 
shows the present chaotic condition in the 


churches. He chooses as his vehicle the twelve 
eading British clergymen of all denominations, 
and through a searching character study of each 
of them, he turns the spotlight on the strength 
and weakness of modern church practices. Pul- 
pit and press will take sides with and against 
“Painted Windows.” It will be condemned, 
criticized, praised and quoted. Everybody who 
is anybody will read it and discuss it. ($2.50). 


MODERN READERS’ BIBLE 
(Abridged, in Two Volumes) 
By PROF. RICHARD G. MOULTON 


The first volume, the Old Testament, is just 
from the press; the second volume, the New Tes- 
tament, having been published some months ago. 
The final volume contains six sections and covers 
the entire Old Testament. By this great work, 
which has long been a favorite as published in 
many small volumes, Dr. Moulton has done a 
world of Bible readers a valuable service. Solely 
by omission of text that is of the nature of docu- 
mentary appendices and minor passages whose 
removal renders the main purpose plainer, Dr. 
Moulton in these two volumes makes one-third 
of the Bible text, given word for word, convey 
the meaning of the Bible's whole contents to the 
general reader better probably than the complete 
Bible has ever been able to do it. (Each vol- 
ume $2.25). . 


THE EAGLE LIFE 
By J. H. JOWETT 


There is a never-failing freshness and joyous 
assurance about everything that Dr. Jowett 
writes. He draws spiritual refreshment from the 
springs of the Old Testament even as he draws 
from the New. Many thousands there be on 
both sides of the Atlantic who fain would hear 
this great Christian teacher, but failing this are 
grateful for his books, to which they turn again 
and again for sustaining advice and comfort in 
hours of depression and times of trouble. This 
new volume of studies in Old Testament texts 


takes its title from one of the forty-eight chap- 
ters. ($1.50). 


FIFTY-TWO SHORT SERMONS 
FOR HOME READING 
By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 


This delightful collection of brief sermons by 
the editor of “The British Weekly”’ can be used 
for evening worship in the home. It will also be 
very suggestive to the minister who is looking 
for sermon subjects. Dr. Nicoll’s unrivalled ac- 
quaintance with literature is revealed in these very 
original and polished little discourses. ($1.75). 


(Add 10 cents for each book ordered.) 
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EDITORIAL 


The Opportunity for 
Education in Peace 

NLESS the ratification of the Pacific treaties is fol- 
of the 
churches in favor of world peace the treaties will 


lowed by positive teaching on the part 


imply lull us to sleep. 
itself felt 
lraw pictures planned to 


Meanwhile the militarist propa- 
makes Cartoonists 
alarm people about the effect of 


a reduction in army and navy appropriations. 


in many journals. 


No great 
ieform can ever get itself thoroughly established until it 
verfects for itself an educational program. Peace prupa- 
ganda at the present time does not rest upon a sound edu- 
cational 


basis. There are no lessons for the Sunday 


schools. Only infrequently does the ideal of world peace 
enter into the program of young people’s organizations. 
Men’s clubs, women’s societies and other organizations 
in the churches should be provided with study manuals. 
Ten years will slip away quickly, and if these crucial ten 
years are spent in false security, we shall have a soil in 
-h the jingo and the trouble-maker can sow his evil 
seed once more. 


The men who have been on the front 
line in France will not vote for another war on any slight 
pretext, but 1f another generation comes on untaught in 
the real meaning of war, the world will have to tearn its 
present lesson all over again. The churches 


are now 


f the Permanent Court of International Justice. Our 
m should join other nations in discussing humanitarian 
Problems including the traffic in opium and liquor, and 
the private manufacture of weapons. Churches should ex- 
tend a forthcoming volume of the Federal Council of the 


Nati 
it 


ile 


Churches a wide circulation. It is called “The Christian 
Crusade for a Warless World,” and will provide many 
happy suggestions te local churchmen for the effective 
organization of Christian conviction for peace. 


America’s Lack 
of Imagination 


NABILITY to imagine conditions in Russia is the only 


reason why many of us can sleep o’ nights. The cable- 


grams and letters from Russia indicate that the first re- 


ports were not overdrawn. Exactly the things that were 


prophesied by the relief workers are coming to pass. 


America through various agencies has provided thirty 
million dollars, but twenty million more is necessary if 
It is 


lack of 


several million people are not to perish miserably. 


yet many months to another harvest and for 


draft animals this harvest under favorable weather 


times. 


Disease is adding to the horrors of the situation. Typhus 


conditions cannot equal the harvest in ordinary 


and cholera are spreading over the land, and after they 
have taken their toll of the famine victims we may expect 
these diseases to invade the more fortunate sections of the 
world. Every great famine has been followed by con- 
tagion which spreads over the entire civilized world to a 
certain extent. The control of this disease halts for the 
lack of simple remedies. The relief workers report a 
great iack of such medicines as quinine, aspirin, castor 
cil and disinfectants. The strategy of a fight against 
This is being 
done in Russia, and already there are thousands of orphans 


famine is to save the children at all costs. 


who will be a permanent charge upon the community. 
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Letting the adults die of famine, as we have so largely 
done in Armenia, means a burden on civilization extend- 
ing far beyond the present year and reaching to the time 
when these helpless children reach years of self-main- 
tenance. The Christian character of the western world 
is being put to the test. Resolutions cannot take the pace 
Sermons must be followed by sacri- 
One after another of the great states of the middle- 
west are to have statewide campaigns. This is the time 
to help the American farmer by drawing upon his over- 


of contributions, 


fices. 


loaded granaries to help the starving people who must 
have our surplus or die. 


Ireland’s Waning 

Opportunity 
HE real 
ingly disquieted over conditions prevailing in that dis- 

turbed land. It was 


friends of Ireland in America are increas- 


sincerely hoped that the agreement 


so carefully worked out by representatives of the Irish 


people and the English government, an agreement hailed 


in both countries as an equitable solution of the matters 


in controversy, would end the turmoil which has 


wrought havoc throughout the island, and kept its people 
a perpetual state of unrest. The aspirations of Ireland 
to self-government are just and in keeping with the demo- 
cratic spirit of the age. It is merely a question of the ex- 
tent to which the people of that land are capable of self- 


government at the present time. On this point observers 
of recent events have grown more doubtful and depressed 
Mr. Eamon de Valera came 


to the United States some months ago bearing the title of 


with the passing of time. 
the “president” of the Irish republic. Here he conducted 
t campaign of agitation in behalf of the Sinn Fein party, 
and against the continuance of British oversight of Irish 
affairs, In the course of his stay large sums of money 
were collected for the cause of the “Irish republic,” whose 
bonds were sold by active agents, many of whom were 
Roman Catholic priests. Great pressure was brought to 
bear upon the government of the United States to inter- 
vere in British affairs by advising the government of 
reat Britain as to the proper course to pursue in Irish 
fairs. Such conduct on our part would have been as 
hortsighted and impertinent as British advice regarding 
ur policy in the Philippine Islands. Mr. de Valera went 
back to Ireland, and the more aggressive forms of Irish 
propaganda in America were discontinued. 
Is Peace Impossible 
in Ireland? 


M‘ NWHILE disorder grew more violent in Ireland. 
The people resented the presence of British troops 
in the island, and outrages were perpetrated apparently by 
all parties, Sinn Fein, anti-Sinn 


Fein, Ulsterites, and 


“black and tans,” as the British constabulary forces were 
termed. In this increasingly critical time a new attempt 
at conciliation was made by the British government. A 
conference, fully representative in its character, was pro- 


posed %) be held in London. The leading Irish delegates 
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chosen for this gathering were Mr. Michael Collins ang 
Mr. Arthur Griffith. It is not without significance that 
de Valera was not included. The agreement formulated 
was Satisfactory alike to Irish nationalists and English 
statesmen. 
British family of free states, and safeguarded the interests 
of the British empire. Irish people of all classes hailed 
it as the happy solution of their age-long and distressing 
agitation. For a time it seemed that even the extremists 
were satisfied. But of late de Valera has started a new 
line of opposition to the Free State plan. This insists 
that nothing short of complete separation from British 
relationship will satisfy the so-called “republican” group. 
if this procedure continues, it will mean a renewal of the 
bitter controversy among the Irish themselves, and render 
abortive all efforts thus far made in the direction of com- 
promise and conciliation. It looks as though de Valera 
who as his name implies, is not a representative Irishman, 
will have to be removed from all leadership before ami- 
cable relations can be established. Either he is an in- 
corrigible agitator, who will be satisfied with nothing less 
than a complete and bitter anti-English policy, or he has 
so filled his followers with venom against all British re- 
lationships and conciliatory plans among the Irish them- 
selves that he can nc longer control his own extreme fac- 
tion. Earnest efforts have been made by Irish leaders ia 
America to influence their “republican” bitter enders to 
accept the Free State proposals agreed upon by all but a 
faction. Thus far these appeals seem ineffective. The 
most cynical critics of Irish independence could wish no 
better proof of the incapacity of the nation for self-gov- 
ernment than these factional and foolish tactics in the face 
of a settlement that promises all that patriotic Irishmen 
care to insist upon or than far-sighted Englishmen could 
grant at the present time. If the campaign of violence 
is to be resumed, as is now threatened, there is nothing left 
for the British government to do but to attempt to re- 
store order by importations of troops. That would be a 
distressing conclusion to a period of sincere effort on the 
part alike of British leaders and right-minded Irishmen. 


Conan Doyle’s Lectures 
on Spiritualism 
OME months ago Sir Oliver Lodge visited the United 
States and gave an interesting series of addresses on 
the scientific proofs of survival of death, as they have 
takem form in the statements of the English Society for 
Psychical Research, and as he had endeavored to verify 
The stimulating cause of his interest in the theme 
He believed himseli 
the recipient of many authentic communications from this 


them. 


was the death of his son in the war. 


son, and devoted himself during his American trip to 2 
aiscussion of the entire subject, aad especially the te 
counting of his own experiments in the psychic realm. 
Another Englishman has now come to us on a similar et- 
rand. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has little of the scientific 
standing of Sir Oliver, but his medical knowledge came 
into admirable use in his stories of the mythical detective, 


It gave to Ireland an honorable place in the | 
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‘Sherlock Holmes.” He too has had the experience of 
losing a son in the war, and like a host of those thus be- 
:eaved, his interest in spiritualism has been aroused by that 
tract. His three lectures just given in New York promise 
} the American people little additional knowledge on a 
‘heme where fact and fancy are so difficult to separate. 
Thus far he reveals little first-hand acquaintance with the 
very considerable body of authentic literature on psychol- 
ugy, in which the entire field of the subconscious, appari- 

hallucinations, related themes 
are discussed as phenomena which yield to quite other ex- 
ylanations than those offered by the spiritists. Sir Arthur 
He is coa- 


materialization and 


yppears very sure of himself and his theories. 
fident that he has solved the problem of communication 
between the world of discarnate intelligences and our mun- 
lane life. Moreover he is sure that he knows the pro- 
eram of the other life-plane, and that the new disclosures 
soon supercede other forms of religious belief with 

, more satisfying faith. Yet it is a curious fact that be- 
vond the promise of a painless and undisturbed existence 
the grave these spiritistic disclosures have little 
There is discouragingly small reference to moral 

r spiritual interests in the mass of alleged revelations 
thus far published. 
are worthy of study, like the reports of arctic ex- 


As phenomena of the psychic realm 


But as throwing light upon the higher values of 
life to come, they would seem at best to be warning 
iainst suicide. 


The Japanese 
of Hawaii 
7 man of the street who fears and hates Japan 
usually points to the Hawaiian Islands as a horrible 
example of the way the yellow men work their way into 
ntry and threaten to take control. It is often asserted 
at the Japanese of the islands are quite as tenacious of 
apanese custom as any German of the older order con- 
is of a world-wide Deutschtum would have been. It 
ioes not seem to have occurred to the critics of the Japa- 
ese that if our civilization and ideals are really superior 
heirs they have only to be presented to be accepted. 
nah was told by the Lord that the reason the heathen 
were so pagan was that they had never known anything 
lse. Once the Japanese and the Americans really come 
know each other, the higher civilization will prevail. 
e man who fears such contacts betrays a fundamental 
istrust of our American ideals. In Hawaii a very sig- 
nikcant movement is on to Americanize the Japanese. It 
sled by the Rev. T. 
as been a Christian pastor ir Honolulu for thirty years, 


ind he is well acquainted not only witl his own people, 


Okumura and his son. The father 


“ut with American opinion as well. He has outlined 
\merican opinion of the Japanese with great skill and has 
a program for meeting the criticism that has been poured 
ut upon the yellow men. He has developed a plan of 
reaching out to the plantations and touching certain key 


men. All of the plantations have been visited and 1452 
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Japanese have given personal pledge to stand true to 
American ideals and interests. Mr. Okomura gives the 
following most encouraging report on actual conditions on 
the islands: “The unconscious revolution which the chil- 


dren born in these islands are undergoing is far more 
remarkable. They speak the English language more freely 
and fluently than Japanese. They are receiving from pub- 
lic schools far greater influences than from their homes, or 
Japanese language schools. Brought up in the Christian 
atmosphere, they have an innate consciousness of God. It 
is a superman’s job for any Buddhist priest to instil into 
their minds the Buddhistic teachings. Their ideal, their 
interest, their tastes, their hopes and their ambition are 
“That 


far country’ of their fathers is a foreign country to them. 


totally different from those of young men of Japan. 


Their ideals and interests are all bound up only with Amer- 
ica. American citizenship is to them a badge of honor and 
Baron Geto was moved 


distinction. It is no wonder that 


to say: “These boys and girls are American in all but their 


physical appearance.’ ”’ 


Shall Community 
Churches Organize? 


i pws number of community 
has grown throughout the 


among them a widespread and conscious de- 


' 


and tederated chure 


country until there has 
come to 
workers in 


mand for fellowship. Conferences of 


churches will be held in Buffalo and Portland. So great 


is the fear of adding another ecclesiastical bodv to the 
already too mamy now existing that the call for each of 
these meetings has reassured the public that no ecclestas- 
tical organization is intended, but only a conference on 
methods. The middle west is planning to hold a meeting 
at the 
May 9 and to. 


Urbandale Community church of Des Moines, [a., 
In this meeting the topics will include 
discussions of the relations of the community church to 
social serv- 


ie following interests: Recreation, missions, 


ice, and organization and management. The various 
types of community church will be described, and out of 
this conference will doubtless come larger wisdom with 
regard to the methods that will succeed in the establishing 
of these churches. It has beea freely predicted by the 
that the 


would organize to form another denomination. 


advocates of demominationalism community 
churches 
Such a result would at once mean the defeat of the move- 
ment. It is creditable to the intelligence of community 
church pastors that they see this hazard. There is no 
need of new missionary, benevolent or educational ag: a- 
cies for the comnrunity churches. There are tasks 
enough awaiting the funds and interest of these churcies 
to utilize all their resources. Nor is there need for a Jdi- 
There is need, 


however, for just such study conferences as are being 


tional ecclesiastical courts of any kind. 
projected in various parts of the country. The community 
churches are at work upon a piece of religious construc- 
tion whose unplications are so revolutionary that they 
need the benefit of one another’s wisdom. 
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New Denominational 
Alignments 


SUALLY it is a wholesome sign of life in a body of 
people committed to a particular cause, whether 

political, social or religious, to find among them 
both conservatives and progressives. There is needed the 
friction of varying attitudes of mind to prevent stagnation. 
The prophets believed that the young men should see vis- 
ions and the old men should dream dreams, It was deemed 
the function of true leadership to keep the two types of 
mind in friendly relations, and thus to turn the hearts of 
the fathers to the children, and the hearts of the children 


to the fathers. True progress ought to come from the 
continued give and take of such association. 


1 


in the present period a deeper cleavage has ap- 


peared between conservatives and progressives in most of 


e denominsiuions of the Christian church in America. 


some communions there are, to be sure, which are by 


nature so conservative that they are undisturbed by any of 
the progressive tendencies of the age, and reserve their 
debates for the less important matters of teaching, ritual 


and organization. And others are sufficiently radical to 


have passed quite out of hearing of the controversies 


*h are dividing the leading denominations today. But 


along almost the entire line the noise of battle is heard, 
nd new alignment of religious forces is taking place. 
the result of the inevitable post-war reaction from 


to dogmatism, from the serious business of the 


urch in meeting the needs of the time to the speculative 


outgrown phases of Christian teaching, with which 

worthfully concerned themselves. It 
gle between literalism and liberty, between 
superficials of the gospel, masquerading under the 


+, 


“fundamentals,” and the really vital truths of the 


In most cases the conservative group is eagerly 
Bible. 


as a text bi 0k nscien 


uch tenets as the verbal inspiration of t! 
uence its infallybility e 
ine necessity of belief in the virgin 


essential element of Christian doctrine; a par- 
interpretation of the 


] j 


atonement as 
r Lord, 


of his blood in securing redemption for the race; 


msisting 
wsical death of « and the magical 


ike manner an emphatic declaration that the physical 

tion ot Jesus from the grave must be insisted up- 

thoritative basis for the hope of eterna! 

rvent expectation of the immediate personal 
he Lord to earth. 


items, some of which are included in the 


he New Testament, but none of which is a 
“fundamental” doctrine of the gospel, the last has at- 


tracted to itself an undue degree of attention during the 
period including the war and the immediate post-war time. 
Because of the emphasis laid upon this millenarian fea- 
ture of the “fundamentalist” creed, most of those con- 
various 


churches have come to be known as the millenarian wing. 


nected with these conservative groups in the 


Others, wishing less to particularize one item of their 
confession more than another, prefer to call themselves 
merely fundamentalists. 
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Indeed it is not without interest to observe that in some 
of the denominations the millenarian belief has smalj 
place even among the most non-progressive of its mem- 
This fact is not without significance to the student 
The Methodist churches have’ had 
iittle disturbance from the theory. 


bers. 
of religious history. 
This is due in part to 
John Wesley’s experience with it, and still more to the 
sanity and poise of the men who have been vested with 
the oversight of the churches in the office of bishop. The 
moral influence of a governing body of that sort is not to 
be underestimated in the preservation of a denomination 
irom vagaries of teaching and behavior. 

For a different reason the Disciples of Christ have 
never been greatly disturbed by the millenarian view. In- 
3ut in the 

An early 
experience of the movement probably accounts for this in 


dividuals hold it, as it is their right to do. 

communion as a whole it has never had vogue. 
some measure. Soon after the “Reformers,” as_ they 
called themselves at that time, came to some measure of 
William Miller, a 


New York, attracted considerable 


strength, the teachings of Baptist 
farmer in the state of 
attention. From 1831 he preached for several years, as- 
erting, on the basis of calculations made from the Book 
of Daniel, that the second coming of Christ would occur 
inaugurated. 


Without sharing Miller’s view of biblical interpretation, 


in 1844, and the millennial reign would be 


nor his expectations of a material transformation of the 
world, Alexander Campbell, perhaps the most prominent 
of the leaders among the Disciples, was deeply impressed 
with the need of a new religious movement that should 
unite the people of God, remove the scandal of sectarian- 
ism, and bring in the true millennium of good will and 
brotherhood among Christians. He even went so far as 
to change the name of his monthly publication from “The 
with- 
out, however, lending his influence to any of the dramatic 


Christian Baptist” to “The Millennial Harbinger,” 


But even 


and literalistic phases of the current theory. 


at emphasis soon disappeared, and ever since the Dis- 
ciples, like children who have tried an unprofitable or un- 


asant experiment, have been little interested in millen- 
arian speculations. 
15] 


But in other churches, 


tist, the 


the Presbyterian and Bap- 
theory has had free and damaging way. Even 
the Congregationalists have not been left without the marks 
of the contagion. And aside from the exceptions noted in 
connection with the emphasis on the immediate return of 
the Lord, most if not all the denominations are suffering 
the blight of literalism, dogmatism, formalism and a gen- 
eral spirit of reaction. To no one cause more than a lack 
of sound educationa! methods in the preparation of young 
In the prop- 


erly trained sections of all the communions there is little 


men for the ministry is this to be attributed. 


danger of the spread of the legalistic and obscurantist 
spirit. In some of these denominations the standard of 
ininisterial education is low, and unless they have been 
fortunate in possessing some manner of favoring experi- 
ence or oversight, the devastation wrought by unscientific 
It will take 


years to undo the damage which the promoters of the 


and medieval idea is apparent and woeful. 


fundamentalist and millenarian movements are causing 1 
the church today. 
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And this means that the only true alignment of religious 
forces is not denominational but intellectual and spiritual. 
Between the progressive group in any one of the denomina- 
tions, on the one side, with its insistence upon the great 
Protestant principles of scholarly interpretation of the 
scriptures, renunciation of ecclesiastical dogmatism, and a 
vital presentation of the gospel as a personal and social 
message for the men of today, and the reactionary and 
legalistic group on the other, real and enduring fellowship 
is most difficult. The progressive forces in all the churches 
have a basis of fellowship and cooperation which is the 
nly hope of the church of God in these nervous and dis- 

| times. The true alignment is that of faith in the 
ving Christ and his living gospel, which today, as in the 
frst century of the Christian society, is the power of God 


to save. 


Do We Need the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine? 


Cathedral Heights in upper New York there has 
ng been in process a construction already assum- 
lg Majestic proportions, but which even yet is not 

mplete. From time to time estimates are officially 
mi-officially issued, requiring two or three more gen- 

of labor and the investment of fifty, ninety, a 
idred millions of dollars. It isa church. It aspires to 

e the grandest expression of religion on the American 
itinent. It is to be the outbreathing of religious devo- 

for the American generations. 

Who is building it? It is 

rk of a section of one of the denominatiers ranking 


Who is backing the project? 

ibers far down the list of American churches. It 

conception. and embodies the labors, of a minute 

of a minority even of our ecclesiastically minded, 

in their turn, are a minority in the population of the 
United States. 

Oh, well, what if it is all that, or as little as that? 
Why grouch? Let them go on with it. A few millions 
tiously used to soothe the vanity of a succession of 
Street millionaires will do less harm than a dozen 
hings for which they might and often do employ 
‘if. Besides, it is art. 


1° 


Ve spend far 


That is always worth all it 
too little on art in this dollar-mad 
in this materialistic age. 

Which is good counsel, on the whole. Nobody can stop 
the work, and nobody ought to want to, considering that 

f our fellow-citizens are bent upon employing, after 

fashion, a portion of the common stores of which they 

are seized. The law gives them proprietary title. This is 
a free country, and should remain such. 

But, of course, this ready consent does not rob us of the 


ight Why all 


ight to do a little gratuitous philosophizing. 
Is this another alabas- 


this waste in the name of religion? 
ter box of ointment ? 
Taise question ? 


Is it a sacrilegious Judas note to 
Are we withholding, or attempting to 
withhold, tribute of love to the Master by demurrer? Well, 


are we? Is this, indeed, another tribute of spikenard? 
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Let a Christ, arisen, and walking the streets, and conduct 
ing a new ministry in our civilization, make answer. 

But, after all, who cares for the money? The utmost 
expended or projected for expenditure, is the merest baga- 
telle. What do a few millions, or hundreds of millfons, 
amount to in the total reckonings of the national wealth? 
We may well forget it, even the poorest of us. Trinity 
parish might well lavish its wealth, derived largely from 
its tenements and other real estate in New York, in im- 
proving standards of living far above those attained even 
in the latest reforms effected as a result of the scandals of 
a generation or less ago. But even the poorest residing in 
those tenements needs the refreshment of religion, and can 
afford to pay even out of his poverty for the common 
culture of art. 

We need religion. Everybody needs religion. Too much 
of the right sort we cannot get. And we can afford to pay 
for it handsomely, rich and poor alike. But what about 
the type of religion thus expressed? To whom fs it 
religion, pure and undefiled? What say the majority of 
the American people? How many of them sincerely wor- 
ship, or by any tricks or reductions of art can be induced 
sincerely to worship, the deity whose attributes are exalted 


Has 


this minute minority, heavily endowed with the common 


by this pile and by the regimen for which it stands? 


wealth, the right to assume to interpret religion for our 
civilization after a fashion quite impossible for the vast 
majority of the American people? How many of us really 
believe that the conception of religion thus expressed has 
regenerative value for our day and our social order? How 
many of us wish to take our religion after this fashion, or 
give it out through such a medium? If this were a private 
chapel, dedicated to the closet devotions of the wealth- 


pe »ssible, our 


burdened benefactors who make the pile 
7 


American traditions in such affairs would seem to compel 
passing over the matter. But is this to be taken for what 
it aspires to be, the central shrine of American religion. 

| 


Is this democracy at its best and purest? Is this structure 


and its cost capable of expressing the religion of 
democracy ? 

Yet the multitudes stream in and out of these portals. 
Not a few contribute to the erection and endowment of 
this sanctuary. Quite true. But the major question still 
presses. This is sectarian propaganda. This is the religion 
of a few, magnificently blazoned to seduce the multi- 
tudes. 


Suppose it should prove successful... Suppose the 


multitudes should be won. Suppose this should become in 
very deed and truth the central shrine of our society's 
aspirations. Suppose the American people as a whole 
should take for their God, the dearest hope and the highest 
aim of their existence, the goal of their civilization’s 
progress, the deity here conceived and worshipped. Then 
what? The true democrat would be disturbed by pro- 
founder anxieties than any which knit his brow and harrow 
his soul today. Millions cry aloud in praise to God that 
this is not the religion of the American people, and that 
this does not and can never express the aspirations of 
American civilization. 

But art! 


When 


completed, it will be of such magnificence as not to be 


Surely all will agree that this is art. 
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equalled elsewhere on the continent, or in the hemisphere. 


What 


Let us agree. 
How 


When 


vandal guns shattered the Rheims cathedral the civilized 


There is art and art. 
is the highest art? Is an exotic ever truly artistic? 


But what art? 
would an iceberg look floating in the Saragossa?’ 
world arose in a sense of outrage. Protestant forgot that 
the structure is devoted to Roman forms and ceremonies. 


One of the 
vorld’s rarest gems of art was wrought upon by reckless 


Jew forgot that the pile is a Christian church. 


vandals to win a battle! 
And it would please some, perhaps, if we had a full-size 
| | 
We have 


developed a passion for importing European masterpieces. 


Rheims cathedral all our own on American soil. 
We have begun on the stores of the orient. We are deter- 
mined to be artistic. Our importations are worth all they 
cost, fabulous as some of the prices have become. Money 
is cheap with us, and vastly needed by some of the impecu- 
nious nobility and starving masses of Europe. But surely 
everybody understands that this regimen cannot make us 
artistic. If we lived in the middle ages and could produce 
medieval art we should carve our memory ineffaceably 
upon the reco:ds of history. But we do not live in the 


middle ages, 


and 
reproducing in Natco tile, and vitrified brick, and Vermont 


and, by buying the masters’ paintings, 


or Georgia marble and granite, the masterful architectural 
nroductions of medieval artists, we are not demonstrating 
ourselves to be artistic. It may be good practice and neces- 
sary discipline to copy artistic models, but massing the 
lumber for the job and mustering the skill to copy the 
roductions 


soul. It 


»f masters can never satisfy the true artist 
that 


regime. 


goes without saying our artistic salva- 


will not come of this The art of our day 


The 


\merica and the western hemisphere, when it comes 


be the sincere expression of our inspired souls. 

its own, will be indigenous, not an importation, cer- 

tainly not a copy, cheap at any price which our million- 
aires may be willing to plank down. 

Nobody is going to stop the erection of the pile growing 
New York. 

The newspapers will from time to time report 

\nother 


n Cathedral Heights in It will some day be 


mpleted. 


munificent contributions unit will be act- 


ually produced in concrete and the product of American 


quarries. Wondering multitudes will wander through its 


spaces. Commerctally-minded provincial citi- 


proudly conduct foreign visitors through the 


ing in the way of a cathedral which the new 


vorld sets up; visitors will even be asked if they have any- 


hing in Europe, in their legacy from the thirteenth century, 


’ verry: r 
an surpass It. 


But the genuine religious spirit and 


he soulful American artist will discover a passion which 


his has no power to feed. This will be husks to both, 


(he art of Europe’s cathedrals is art for all ages, be- 
use it was real art for the ages which produced 1t. 
] ] less genuinely spring 


\merican art for the ages will not 


inspirations of own life and and en- 


irom 


our thought 


avor. Qur religious monuments will be embodiments 


the sincere religion of our life, mot of our imported 


‘val theological survivals. Our master- 


be COT 1¢ 5. 


not even reproductions 


greatest masters of Florence and Rome and 


ut American soul of today, the struc- 
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ture on Cathedral Heights is grotesque sacrilege. 
And to the devout spirit and artist soul of the coming gen- 
erations, it will remain a blundering copy of monuments 
from a sincerer age, imposed upon our civilization by an 
inconsequential minority of eccleciastics and artisans, in 
whom neither religion nor art runs deep enough to express 
the aspirations and realities of their age. 


The Colt and the Freight 


Train 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE upon a time there was a Colt, that was born 
upon a Farm. And for the first days of his life he 
Roamed in a Wide Pasture beside his Mother. 
But it came to pass upon a day that the Farmer hitched 
up the old mare to his Spring Waggon and drove to Town; 
and the Colt followed after. 
And the Colt Mother hitched to the 
Waggon, he understood it not wholly, but supposed that 


when saw his 
she had Suddenly Enlarged, and become capable of mak- 
ing more noise. For the Waggon was rickety, and when it 
rattled over the Dirt Road to the Village, it was the 
And the Colt 
thought the entire Contraption was his Mother. 


Noisiest Thing the Colt had ever heard. 


Now they arrived at the Village, and the Farmer hitched 
the old mare to the Hitching Post in front of the General 
Store and Postoffice, and he went around Town and did his 
errands. 

And there was a railroad that passed through that Town. 
And while the old mare was hitched and standing there, a 
Freight Train came Rattling Through. And the Colt leit 
his mother and followed the train. 

And he ran down the track for the distance of a Mile 
and a Quarter, and he jumped Four Cattle Guards. 

And the Farmer came out of the Store, and beheld the 
Colt, disappearing down the track after the Freight Train. 

And he was Disgusted. 

And of that which he spake I will tell a part only; and 
that part was this: 

That fool Colt may think himself Smart in leaving his 
Mother to follow any old thing that makes a bigger noise, 
but when meal time cometh, he wil] miss his Mother; for 
treight trains don’t carry no Dining Cars for Colts. 

Now I have known men, yea and women, who were like 
unto that Colt. Whatever cometh down the track that 
maketh a Bigger Noise, that do they follow for a Mile 
or Two. And then they stop, all out of breath, until the 
next Sensation cometh, and that also do they follow. 

But the Old Farmer was a wise man in his generation, 
and that which happeneth to the Colt happeneth unto such 
folk For the Noisy Novelty 
Horizon, if peradventure it falleth not to pieces, and they 


runneth away over the 


who follow it have great Hunger of Spirit, even though 
they know it not. For even thus spake a prophet of old, 
saving of such: 

It shall be an when an Hungry Man sleepeth, and behold 


he eateth; but he awaketh, awd his seul is empty. 
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Modern Morals and Christian Ideals 


By Edward Scribner Ames 


S the world growing better? Or it is getting morally 
Mr. Lugubrious Blue sadly points to the 

strange new styles of woman’s dress, the wierd dances 
imported into fashionable ball rooms from Hawaii and 


worse ? 


\frica, sighs over the jazz music surging about us, be- 
wails the great number of easy divorces, the Hollywood 
scandals, the loss of the old Sabbath observance and the 
increasing drift of population into the big cities with their 
broad white ways, degenerate stage, corrupt politicians 
and unpunished orgies of crime. Mr. Smiley Gladd, on 
the other hand, assures us that there are more people in 
‘he churches, that the sale of Bibles is greater than ever, 
that there are more social workers at home and more 
missionaries abroad, more young people in college and 
more religion among them, that the saloon has been out- 
lawed, women given the vote, and the Rotary Clubs, the 
Kiwanis Clubs, and the Y. M. C. A. still singing, “Pack 
up your troubles in your old kit bag and smile, smile, 
smile.” 

Such observations as these, in more or less serious 
form, are in the cartoons of the day and in the current 
books of religion and sociology. The war weighted down 
the pessimistic side of the scale. The sudden loss of much 
f our American idealism with the vanishing dream of a 
league of nations still further depressed the balance to- 
ward despair. It is not strange that premillennialists and 
fundamentalists and others trained in the paganized Chris- 
tian doctrine of natural depravity and original sin should 
be stirred to a new frenzy of zeal in proclaiming the 
approach of doom. The problem involved in these con- 
ficting views of the optimists and pessimists of our day 
is not a simple one nor one which can be answered finally 
except by the unfolding of history itself. But it is an 
interesting characteristic of our time that men are gaining 
courage to deal with problems of this magnitude and ven- 
turing to formulate some judgment upon the great drama 
of history itself. 


FEATURES OF MODERNITY 


In attempting to sketch the merest outline of a com- 
parison between the moral ideals of our time and of the 
religion of Jesus it is important to see that the distinctive 
features of the age in which we live began to show them- 
selves with the dawning of the renascence in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. These features may be de- 
scribed for the present purpose as three in number, each 
ne having marginal radiations and all of them blending 
ever more intimately into the spirit and character which 
onstitutes modernity. These three are the intellectual 
awakening embodied so impressively in our science and 
invention; the new sense of human values stirring at the 
heart of modern democracy; and the restless, self-con- 
scious quest for reality and definiteness at the cost of re- 


entless criticism and amazing frankness. Some descrip- 


tion of these three traits of our time may serve as an 


“pproach to the question of the relation of our current 
‘deals to those of Christianity. 
The most striking and spectacular development in the 


From the 
Jacon in the sixteenth century to the 
present moment his saying that “knowledge is power” has 
been given continuous and impressive illustration. But 
beyond the engines, telegraph instruments, flying machines, 
x-ray photographs, telescopes and electric lights, is the 
spirit and method out of which all these have sprung. The 
scientific attitude of mind developed and established in 
the last four hundred years is inseparably bound up with 
all the great achievements of the age. 


modern period is that of science and invention. 
days of Francis 


It was the con- 
sciousness of this new attitude which made the deep 
cleavage between the old medieval scholastic world and 
the modern period. The old was bound by tradition, sub- 
ject to authority, looked to the past and memorized its 
lessons from the glorified saints and wise men of an en- 
haloed antiquity. The new insisted upon its own right to 
face present facts and to make its own interpretations, 
free from compulsion and preconceived conclusions. The 
old demanded blind faith. The new claimed the privilege 
cf independent inquiry. At first cautiously and with 
quaking hearts the mariners put out upon the unexplored 
seas. They went out from the familiar shores of tradition 
and established custom not knowing whither they went 
Even when they touched the soil of new continents they 
could not quite comprehend what they had done. In the 


“Prayer of Columbus,” Whitman makes him say: 


\ battered, wreck'’d old man, 
Thrown on this savage shore, far, far, from home 


Pent by the sea and dark rebellious brows, twelve dreary 
months, 

Sere, stiff with many toils, sicken’d and nigh to de: 

I take my way along the island’s edge 

Venting a heavy heart. 

I know not even my own work past or present, 

Dim ever-shif{ting guesses of it spread before me 

their 


Of newer better worlds mighty parturition 


Mocking, perplexing me. 

Shadowy vast shapes smile through the air and sky, 
And on the distant waves sail countless ships, 
And anthems in new tongues I hear saluting me. 


In such sentiments as these, so characteristic of the 
feeling of every genuine scientist for the great continents 
of new truth opening before him, there are disclosed cer- 
tain moral quaiities which belong to the very genius and 
movement of the scientific spirit. One of these is cour- 
age, the courage of adventure into the unknown. It re- 
quired real bravery to follow the lead of the facts which 
showed that the earth is round and not flat, just as it 
demands conviction and fearlessness now to express the 
epinion that facts within our knowledge indicate that the 
present economic order is not just, that college football 
is an overdeveloped and an overcommercialized sport, 
that cities are healthier than the country, that whales do 
not swallow Jonahs, and that the doctrine of the trinity is 
a non-essential of the Christian religion. But such cour- 
age has come with our time and I include this moral trait 
in the distinction which science has brought us. Science 
has given men the courage to overcome many fears—the 
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fear of superstition, the fear of tyrannous authority, the 
fear of certain diseases, and above all the fear of doubt 
in experimentation toward larger good. The old servility 
and subjection and timid obedience have departed the 
earth so far as science has established itself. The quacks 
and the pretenders and the incompetents are exposed to 
intelligence tests and the results published to the world. 


INITIATIVE AND RESPONSIBILITY 


With this adventurous courage has come also a new 
quality of initiative and of responsibility. It is particu- 
larly in the sphere of the social sciences that human beings 
have begun to realize their creative function and the possi- 
jilities of making a new heaven and a new earth. In the 
unilluminated areas of society there still lingers the notion 
of an overruling fate whose decrees are absolute and fixed 
from the foundations of the universe. Some people are 
still taught to accept even their social] station as if some 
vere foreordained to wealth and power while others have 
wen elected to servitude. When death comes the hturgy 
is still read which says: “Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
\lmighty God to take out of this world the soul of our 


brother departed,” in spite of the fact that the deceased 


may have committed suicide or fought in battle or been 


killed in automobile accident. 


In the old view there could 
scarcely be an accidental death, but now we are being 
taught that it is in a very true sense blasphemous to say 
that the 15,000 persons killed every year in America by 


automobile accidents are taken out of the world at the 


easure of Almighty God. 


saner about the story of the old 


‘resbvterian circuit rider on the frontier in the days of 
le Indians, who rose above his Calvinistic fatalism. 


he mounted his horse to ride off to his appointment his 


( ticed t] he is taking his rifle with him. Pro- 
estingh e sa “Jol I wouldn't take that rifle, for 
iow if vou fal tim to the Indians it will be 
ecause your time has come.” “Yes, Mary,” he replied, 


hat if I should meet an Indian whose time had 
e7” Through science there has been gained the con- 
ot pre entable death, preventable disease, pre- 
entable poverty, preventable injustice, preventable idiocy, 
Men have begun to 
ink of themselves as colaborers with God in the very 
President William DeWitt Hyde 


rote a hvmn which ought to be sung in all the churches 


processes of creation. 


he spirit and the understanding. It reads: 
] d, we e th tha s 
s a plete 
. ot vet P ’ 
| 1 
h ire the mar s 
S vho snare t Maker's pian 

know the | will 
nto tuis courage and initiative otf science there 
€ oO e old \ ues humilitv, reverence and patience 


in new settings. The scientist is a humble soul 1n the pres 


nev his f and the conditions of his experiments. 

( them as thev are, without bias or prejudice 

( ere He stens » Nati with eager alert- 
¢ t ove ¢ secre@’s. He gathers statistics and 
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waits patiently to find what their summaries and percent- 
ages teach. Divesting himself of all personal preferences 
and preconceived hopes he becomes teachable as a little 
child, if perchance he may enter more deeply into the 
meaning and mystery of the world. The modern labora- 
tories of the chemists, the physicists, the botanists, the 
physiologists, the bacteriologists, the neurologists and the 
psychologists are like great monasteries of the religion of 
science where through vigils and meditations and the de- 
votions of her ordained priests the living words of reality 
They cherish in the depths of their 
souls the conviction that they are carrying forward a won- 


and life are sought. 


derful body of truth and wisdom which constantly frees 
and ennobies the life of mankind. 
THE DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT 

The second characteristic of our time is its democratic 
spirit. It, too, has had its martyrs and its saints and its 
moral heroes. Democracy is one of those great funda- 
mental realities of human life which it is exceedingly diffi 
cult to define. At bottom it is the expression of the de- 
sire for greater freedom and power for the individual, 
It is the subversion of all institutions and of all forms of 
wealth to the welfare of human beings. The downfall of 
the medieval state and church was due to the demand for 
the recognition of the rights of the people and the faith 
of the heart. The overthrow of the divine right of kings, 
a process which began with the political revolutions of the 
seventeenth century and culminated with the downfall of 
the German kaiser, was on its positive side the upsurging 
of the masses of men in their irresistible quest for a fuller 


1 
} 


share in the goods and the responsibilities of self-deter- 


mining intelligent beings. Through all the strife and agony 


of these conflicts the one compensating and redeeming 
fact has been the gradual achievement of a large measure 
of co-operation of the rank and file of the millions of 
arth in the formulation and realization of improved con- 
ditions for the children of men. Politically it was a strug- 
gle to participate in the conduct of states and to fit the 
machinery of government to the needs of the many rather 


than to the will of a few. Charters and constitutions and 
deliberative assemblies for three hundred years have been 
made and remade to that end. Laws and regulations, 
courts and franchises have been transformed for that pur- 
pose. Much remains to be done but the principle has be- 
come conscious and formative in the greatest nations of 
the earth. 

And this democratic system rests upon and reveals with 
This is the qual- 


unselfish mutual aid 


+ } ] + 15 
its development a natural moral quality. 


itv of 


kindliness and goodwill, of 
The essence of this moral disposition is genuine love and 
f fellow-men. 


espect for one’s \lready the sense of the 


essential worth of human beings, compelled as it has often 
had to be by revolution and by battles for their rights, has 
ed results which would be beyond the comprehension 

of the wisest and finest souls of the past. The abolition of 
black slavery, the entrance of woman into political equal- 
the threat of the conscience of the civilized world to 
holish war, the determination of many great organizations 


to perfect and apply a science of eugenics, and to create 


in some form a league of all the nations of the earth tor 
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peace and the promotion of a free world society—these 
dreams and practical programs are the expressions of a 
growing 


force is the moral imperative of mutual respect and a 
world embracing human love. 


democratic sense whose inner spring and vital 


A SELF-CONSCIOUS AGE 

(he third characteristic of our age is its self-conscious- 
ness and the traits which so naturally accompany self-con- 
sciousness,—restlessness, testing and criticism, despair of 
the old, suspicion of the new, cynicism for some and 
strange indulgences for others. This self-consciousness has 
come with the direction of inquiry toward the history of 
social institutions, the comparison of customs among the 
members of a cosmopolitan world society, and an estimate 

the place of human beings in the orders of life on this 
lanet. The sociologists tell us that our mores seem best 


to us just as the mores of every other people seem best 
them and in all cases each society simply likes the ways 

» which it is accustomed. Every people regards foreigners 
rior to themselves. Moreover these customs have 
just grown up in every land through quiet unconscious 
iments to the environment and by the inertia which 

| wont contribute to all habits. Therefore they are 
affairs and are not to be judged as superior 
nierior except upon the basis of habituated tastes. The 
f the Hebrews, like that of the Greeks and of the 


e, grew up in this natural way. The fact that they 


attributed their institutions and customs to divine guid- 


e is not peculiar to the Hebrews, for all other races 
laimed the sanctions of such gods as they possessed 

their traditions and folkways. 

Che first effect of this discovery has been bewilderment 
onfusion. Never before have men had so wide and 

ntimate a knowledge of the history of the race. Professor 

sumner’s book, “Folkways,” is one of many works which 

This others to the 


ffect are in the college libraries and in the public libraries 


llustrate the point. book and same 
ind on the shelves of private homes, and the general atti- 
ide which it presents has extended far beyond the circu- 
f the book itself. Intelligent readers feel the force 
array of facts. They cannot have the o!d convic- 
bout the authoritative character of the moral ideals 
earned in their childhood and yet they cling to them 
nore or less tenacity because they do not know what 
do. For the younger generation, those graduating 

n college in the last decade, there is an astonishing re- 


laxation of the hold of the old religious sanctions. 


\ SELF-CONSCIOUS AGI 
lo not know the Bible even in a literary way. This 
st as true of young people in the church as outside of 
Puritanism is not really familiar to them, but they have 
ed to have none of it. A very little study of literary 
makes them entirely superior to the mid-Victo- 
ra. The new poets are short-breathed, giving you a 
ngle fact or emotion or mental image but no argument 
ideal or moral. The world has become fragmentary, 


e-meal, a welter of facts lacking laws, principles, sys- 
“unity. It is the age of the short story, of impres- 


! The only kind of phil- 


painting, and the movies. 
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osophy of life which is consistent with such a mental state 
is an extreme individualism, with its hedonistic ethics, its 
demand for excitement and thrills. Many people call it ma- 
terialism because such an attitude toward life magnifies 
sensuous pleasure and seeks wealth for the purpose of 
indulgence. It is a fact often bemoaned by the survivors 
of a different time that whereas thirty years ago so many 
of the most capable graduates of the small colleges went 
into the learned professions they now go into business. A 
surprising number find their way into advertising, insur- 
ance and the selling of commercial paper. Perhaps it is 
significant that these particular occupations are the ones 
which offer to the most popular type 
the opportunity to capitalize his social qualities, to gain 


of young collegian 


large returns quickly, and above all to continue to live in 


the large city and enjoy the leisure of a short working day. 


RESTLESSNESS AND DISSATISFACTION 

But this very restlessness betrays dissatisfaction. Under- 
neath the outward prosperity there is lack of contentment 
and quiet confidence in a commanding spiritual order of 
life. “Main Street” holds on by the 
the old 


resistance to the efforts of the modern young woman im- 


inertia of custom to 


institutions and offers a querulous, unreflective 


ported from the city. But Carol herself is none too clear 


yr convinced concerning a program to be offered to the 
village in place of its dui! parties and shop-talk conversa- 
Those who have the most intense rebellion in their 
hey are do not agree among them- 
Still the fact of their 


tions. 
souls against things as t 
selves as to how to *mprove affairs. 
unwillingness longer to accept the merely traditional may 
be the the ultimate attainment of a better 


first sign of 


society. This is apparently the more conscious and defi- 
nite note of Mr. Hutchinson’s novel whose theme is the 
prophetic line, 

O Wind, 
far behind? 


If winter comes, can spring be 


Some of the younger poets have endeavored to erect the 
very spirit of change and restlessness into an ideal of life 
Thus William Vaughn Moody in the “Road Hymn For 
the Start”: 

Leave the early bells at chime 
Leave the kindled hearth to blaze, 
Leave the trellised panes where children linger out the waking- 
time, 
Leave the forms of sons and fathers through the 
misty ways, 


Leave the sounds of mothers taking up their sweet laboriou 


d ivs 
Careless where our face is set, 
Let us take the open way. 
What we are no tongue has told us: Errand-goers who forget? 
gone astray? 


Soldiers heedless of their harry? Pilgrim people 


We have heard a voice cry “Wander!” That was all we heard 


ity. 
maketh nothing manifest, 


God, who gives the bird its anguish, 


‘ 


But upon our lifted foreheads pours the boon of end 


ss quest 
In similar vein, Louis Untermeyer utters his “Prayer” 


God, though this life is but a wraith 
Although we know not what we ws¢ 
Ithough we grope with little faith 


Give me the heart to fight—and lose 
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Ever insurgent let me be, 
Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my ears to music; let 
Me thrill with Spring’s first flutes and drums— 
But never let me dare forget 


rhe bitter ballads of the slums. 


From compromise and things half-done, 


Keep me, with stern and stubborn pride; 
: fight is won 
} 


unsatished. 


\nd when, at last, the 


} 
(,0d 


keep me stil] 


Perhaps the three central moral imperatives of our 
time may be put into these three commands, Be intelli- 
gent, Be democratic, Be cautiously trustful toward life. 
fo be intelligent means more than to have information, 
r any number of college degrees. It means to be scientific 
and appreciative of the changes which have come over 
ur philosophies of life as a consequence of the develop- 
ent of the various physical and social sciences in the 
ast century. A man has not met this moral obligation to 
be intelligent if he still believes that the earth is flat and 
hat it was made within a week some six thousand years 
lo be democratic means that we recognize the moral 
to be neighborly with our fellow-men, to work with 
hem to the common ends of freer and stronger manhood 
for the world, that we labor not merely to keep them from 
getting drunk, from smoking tobacco or from beating 
their wives. The morality of our time requires us to 
ork f ‘alth, and education, and idealism and _ there- 


re for human happiness and welfare with all the aids 


To 


that we 


the scientific intelligence affords. be cautious 


rustful toward life means are morally 


be self-conscious in a good sense, not to be 


nal or traditional nor to be in a craze 


be different, or radical or revolutionary. But we 
to be willing to make reasonable experiments and to 


and to hold fast that which is 


IS CHRISTIANITY 


Christian? Are they at least 
iristianity ? To answer this question it 
1] what 


rstand Vilai 


icle als 


is meant by Christianity. 


al intelligence of our time, which, be it remem- 


ered, is neither bound by the authority of the old nor 
hypnotized into worship of the new, has analyzed the his- 
tory of Christianity and has made very notable distinc- 
tions between the religion of Jesus and the religion of the 
church after his time. The tendency of this critical study 

to increase appreciation of the original impulses and pri- 

ary attitudes out of which the later institutions and doc- 

rines arose, and to judge the church of the later centuries 
n terms of the extent to which it has developed and fur- 
thered the religious life in harmony with the spirit of those 
impulses and attitudes. 

“Uf the three characteristics of our time which have been 
mentioned, doubtless its democratic spirit is most obviously 
in keeping with the spirit of the religion of Jesus. He made 
Love of one’s fellow-man was the 


T 
love the law of life. 
touchstone for all tests of character and of participation 
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in his kingdom. That love involved mutual respect be- 
tween the members of society. It was a new and fruitful 
idea in human affairs at least in the extent and intensity 
of its application in his teaching. The notion that the 
individual, whatever his station or circumstances, was of 
infinite worth, was a new idea and of far-reaching import. 
No Greek or Roman or oriental thinker had ever reached 
that conception. And for the Hebrew sage and prophet 
it could not have been conceived as applicable to all Gen- 
tiles or any transgressors of the Law. The notion that a 
man in his nature as a human being was worthy of re- 
spect and love supplied the principle for a new order of 
society. At any time the consistent realization of that ideal 
would have transformed the institutions and the practices 
of mankind and it would do so today. 

There can be no doubt that this conception has been at 
work in many of the reforms which have been achieved, 
as in the abolition of human slavery and in the renuncia- 
tion of many forms of injustice. Experience has shown 
that the gradual and progressive adoption of that law of 
love has confirmed the value and the fruitfulness of the 
moral ideal which it embodies. Modern society, whether 
through independent discovery or through the acceptance 
of the Christian statement of brotherhood, has found it of 
practical and demonstrative worth. In dealing with in- 
dividuals, whether in juvenile courts, or in schools, or in 
the adjustment of labor troubles, it has been proved 
through many experiments that the moment they have 
heen treated with respect and affection they have taken 
new hope for themselves and have become responsive to 
the requirements of a genuine moral life. The romance 
of prison reforms, of foreign missions, of social settle- 
ments has consisted in the concrete and fearless devotion 
to that ideal. Those civilizations which have most thor- 
oughly employed it have taken the lead in the develop- 
ment of the arts, of industry, of government and of the 
unfolding of new powers both in private and in associated 
life. Those moralists who have worked directly from an 
analysis of the springs of human action and the means 
of its control have made social sympathy basic. They teach 
that the golden rule in its positive and vital meaning is the 
only sure foundation for moral conduct and social amelio- 
ration. Through its intelligent, organized application they 
have become convinced of the possibility of changing hv- 
man nature itself until war and crime and predatory mal- 
treatment of subject classes shall be overthrown. 


IS SCIENCE MORAL? 

It is not so obvious that the moral ideal of scientific 
intelligence is equally Christian. This is partly due to the 
fact that science, in the form of experimentation and in 
the understanding of nature, is a more unique achievement 
of recent years. But it is also largely due to the fact that 
we are still so much given to thinking of Christianity im 
terms of the dogmas and beliefs which a theological and 
a metaphysical period built into the claims of religion. 
Just to the extent to which we free ourselves from the* 
sense of the finality of the historical dogmas and forms 
which have grown up within the church it is possible to 
recognize the spirit of free inquiry and of constructive 
thought as harmonious with the attitude of the religion of 
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esus. There are sayings of his which are fairly start- 
ling for the complacent dogmatist. Never were they quoted 
more often than in these days and never with more eman- 
cipating and inspiring effect. These sayings are so con- 
sonant with the progressive, reconstructive tendency of 
the scientific spirit that they immediately set Jesus apart 
from the whole line of his followers who appeal to static 
norms of thought and conduct. More and more these 
yords of his are quoted: “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” “Wisdom is justified of 
her children.” “Why do ye not of your own selves judge 
righteous judgment?” “He that wills to do shall know.” 


JESUS’ SENSE OF REALITY 
f these sayings stood by themselves they might have less 
significance, but they are bound up with a habit of mind 
with concrete illustrations in his teachings in such 
ays as to make it clear that Jesus himself did not live 
a religion or a morality of authority and of fixed rules. 
vas the astonishment of his contemporary critics as 
el] as of his sympathizers that he went direct to the facts 
f experience for his judgments. He had the refreshing 


sense of reality which belongs to the out-of-doors type of 
thought. He observed the behavior of men and drew the 


nelusion which the results of their deeds justified. He 
ted the transactions of merchants and said, “With what 
easure ye mete it shall be measured to you again.” He 
egotistical men selfishly taking the front seats and 
parading their complacency, and said to his disciples, “With 
ou it shall not be so, but he that would be the greatest 
among you shall be the servant of all.” When a traveler 
ell a victim of thieves he noticed that some who observed 
s distress ignored it, but some responded to the suf- 
ferer and out of native human sympathy ministered to his 
ed. Those responsive, generous souls exhibited a qual- 
neighborliness which, if followed, would heal the 
Morality was a natural growth from the good im- 
f the heart. He saw, as Henry Drummond made 
ns realize, that the laws of the spiritual world are 
iral laws. “Do men gather figs of thistles, or grapes 
rns?” “By their fruit ye shall know them.” 
false philosophy of human nature has woven itself into 
Christian thought, largely from pagan 
es, which has burdened men with the doctrine of the 
iginal sinfulness of human nature, and led them into 
the mistaken idea that man could not discover the good 
ch his own experience but only through a supernat- 
| revelation. That was not the view of Jesus. He went 
traight to life and found there a mixture of good and 
id, of right and wrong. He held up both in his parables 
that all might see and recognize them. The good was 
which bore wholesome and satisfying fruit. The bad 
that which brought sorrow and defeat. It was the 
more astonishing to the multitudes because his teaching 
had the authority of their own experience to support it. 


e history of 


JESUS’ CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 

There was also another note in his teaching which is 
harmony with the attitude of modern science. That is 
the confidence of Jesus that this method of observation and 


‘ testing morality by its outcome would provide guidance 


- 
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for the future. He told his disciples that there was much 
to learn. He could not give them the last word. They would 
have to take note of their own experience as it unfolded 
If they were attentive to the principles which he had em- 
ployed as they walked with him in the fields and streets, 
they would know how to meet the emergencies of their 
moral life when he was not with them. Even when they 
were haled before kings and into the dazzling presence 
of the mighty they would not be helpless but would be 
able to know in that day and hour what to say. His king- 
dom, resting upon such matter of fact foundations, carry- 
ing its tests of experience freely in the thought and in the 
heart of man, would grow more and more as experience 
developed. The moral quality of courage and of fearless 
adventure into life would extend that 
kingdom of love and of cumulative good until it filled the 
whole earth. 


wider realms of 


Is it too audacious a question to ask who in 
our day are applying most truly the method of the reli- 
gion of Jesus? Is it that class of religionists who seek 
to solve every moral question by finding a text of scrip- 
ture or a historical precedent to guide them? Or is it that 
body of social engineers who study the concrete facts in 
terms of their effect on human welfare and seek to develop 
those institutions and modes of life which overcome the 
specific disorders and help people to achieve lives of self- 
help and happy social comradeship with their fellow-men? 


TRUSTING LIFE 

Finally, what of the moral quality of cautiously trusting 
life itself? What has been said on the preceding point im- 
plies the answer. But there is no little confusion at the 
present moment in our society as to what this involves. 
There is perhaps more caution than trust. The age has 
been schooled in analysis, in critically assessing every ideal 
offered it and in suspending judgment with reference espe- 
cially to the larger values of life. As has been indicated 
the tendency is to live in the moment, to be wary of large 
generalizations and to withhold enthusiasm from the more 
comprehensive ideals for the race as a whole. A few 
brave spirits have dared lately to project bolder conceptions 
and essay more colossal tasks. Mr. Wells jauntily comes 
forth with an outline of the whole history of the world 
and with a comprehensive program for salvaging civiliza- 
tion; Mr. VanLoon, himself a historian, gives us the story 
of mankind; Lorado Taft puts into sculpture on Chicago’s 
famous Midway Plaisance, a heroic procession of time, and 
each political party, in its own tongue, formulates plans 
for a league of nations. Professor John Dewey, in his 
Reconstruction in Philosophy, suggests that there is prom- 
ise that the transition from the pre-scientific age of super- 
naturalism is being accomplished and that a new social 
order based upon the creative forces of the scientific and 
industrial revolutions is appearing. As the methods and 
results of this movement are more thoroughly wrought 
into our moral and social habits he predicts more adequate 
expression of these ideals in poetry, art and religion. He 
says: “As the new ideas find adequate expression in social 
life, they will be absorbed into a moral background, and 
the ideas and beliefs themselves will be deepened and be 
unconsciously transmitted and sustained. They will color 


the imagination and temper the desires and affections. 
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Then they will take on religious value. The religious 
spirit will be revivified because it will be in harmony with 
man’s unquestioned scientific beliefs and their ordinary 
day-by-day social activities.” Another of the representa- 
tive moral philosophers of our time, Professor Tufts, 
speaking of the opportunity and obligation which the mod- 
ern pulpit faces, says: “It may intrepidly proclaim inquiry, 
rather than complacent acquiescence or partisan dogmatiz- 


ing, to be the religious duty It may assert the superiority 
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of persons to products, and the passion for justice as lying 
at the very heart of religion.” These are the voices of two 
men most conversant with the deepest movements of the 
currents of reflective thought and of social idealism in our 
time. That fact may well give hope to those who ask 
with profound concern whether the moral ideals of the 
scientific, democratic culture of this twentieth century are 
vitally involved in the realization of a nobler and more 
commanding expression of the Christian religion. 


Sermon ‘Tasting in Detroit 


By Quincy Adamson 


UST last week | returned to Boston after spending 
eight months in Detroit. Business held me in this lively 
and progressive town much longer than I expected. 


What 
And in 


On the whole I greatly enjoyed the experience. 
Detroit lacks in urbanity it makes up in vitality. 
these davs of shouting foreign voices Boston, it seems, does 
not possess that gesture of distinction which once charac- 
terized its life. People come from everywhere to the town 
which its citizens like to describe as the “dynamic city.” 
All the types meet and blend and act and react upon each 


other in the most astonishing way. 

Fundamentally, however, Detroit is a city of automobiles 
It is che town of Henry Ford and of a group 
At first 


amused when enthusiastic Detroiters told me 


and sermons. 
ly brilliant and resourceful preachers. 


ot amazing 
| was mucl 
that the most powerful group of preachers to be found in 
any American city occupied their pulpits. I thought it was 
a bit of characteristic middle western assurance. I have 
learned that the west begins where people substitute vigor- 
ous assertion for the careful appraisal of the facts. The 
favorite doctrine of the west is justification by faith. And 
sometimes it takes a very optimistic sort of faith to do the 
justifving. But very soon I learned that there was some- 


behind this confidence of Detroit in tts preachers. 


hurch in the most amazing 


nn wit ne ie FO fe) 
Lil, ~ 


way in this energetic town. I attended many churches of 


many types. And it was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion to find a full and often a crowded and not infrequently 


an overcrowded house. 


A Ss RA THE SPIRITUAI 


North Woodward 


cliurch where Dr. Chester Emerson is heard every Sunday. 


I began with the Congregational 


[ had known something of Emerson before and I was 


quite prepared for the genuine distinction and the flavor 


of ripe and mellow culture which characterize his preach- 


What I was not prepared for was his passion. He 


voice with a wonderful lyric note and the music 
he spiritual life has a way of finding wonderful and 


ol t 


exquisite echoes in his speech. There is mental power 


and moral power in his utterances. But the thing which 
er ; s 


held me longest was the sense of awareness of beautiful 


and impalpable spiritual values which so often escape our 


leavv and irresponsive hearts. Dr. Emerson’s church 


shows the touch of a fine organizing hand and in the clubs 
of the city I used to hear him call an astonishing number 
of men by their, Christian names. He is every inch a 
man’s man as well as a prophet. However, I have known 
many men’s men. I returned to hear Emerson because he 


made me conscious of the light never seen on sea or land. 
A BRYAN OF THE PULPIT 

My second experiment in sermon tasting in Detroit was 
in the big auditorium where Dr, Merton S. Rice speaks to 
crowds which hang upon his words. There was something 
of a shock in this rude auditorium after the delicate and 
gracious loveliness of the interior of the church where 
Dr. Emerson preaches. However, a fine structure is 
being erected for Dr. Rice and he will soon have an envir- 
Not that I think it 
Rice is one of those primeval men 
whose force and power do not depend greatly upon the 
quality of their environment. He is a William Jennings 
Bryan of the pulpit with a more definitely disciplined mind 
but with the same sure contact with the popular mood 
Until he became the knight in armor attacking the Roman 
Catholic church he held a good deal of the town in the 
hollow of his hand. 


onment corresponding to his powers. 
will matter much. 


And in spite of the opposition he has 
aroused in this way he still has probably the largest per- 
sonal following of any minister in the city. The members 
of the big Rotary Club call him “Mike” Rice, and there 
is a light of pride in their eyes as they use the name. He 
is passionately evangelical, with a sweeping rush of pow- 
crful speech which is at times almost overwhelming. His 
face and form are full of dramatic appeal and he plays 
upon every chord of the popular will. He can hold the 
things which are unlovely and of bad report up to such 
scorn that his very caustic condemnation, winged often by 
ironic laughter, must make him a force in the battle against 
unrighteousness. He is the prophet of the everyday Chris- 
tian mind, speaking with infinite gusto, with splendid 
wholesomeness and often with divine fire of the concerns 
of men and women in all the round of their life and expe- 
rience as they live in the busy town. And he makes them 
aware that a great and friendly God is watching them all 
the while. 

Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones is a gracious gentleman of 
the eighteenth century filling a twentieth century pulpit 


He 1s 
+ 5 | 

he ha 
to br 
beari1 
movi! 
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He is a very modern man alive with social passion. But 
he has not read his Doctor Johnson in vain and he seems 
to bring something of the ampler dignity and more noble 
bearing of an earlier and statelier time to the town of 
moving belts and turning wheels. You feel that Jones 
goes to his hbrary not so much for thoughts as for com- 
panionship and he comes into his pulpit dripping with 
honey from many a hive. There is a mellow comradeliness 
about his speech which has its own charm. Then he is 
not afraid of a stately period such as one of his eighteenth 
century friends would have enjoyed. The Man of Galilee 
isa very real and inspiring presence to this minister and he 
leaves his hearers not without a sense of the unseen pres- 
ence in their midst. 

Dean Warren Rogers of the cathedral is an incarnation 
of human heartiness. Fair and even of mind, easy of 
approach yet with a fine dignity under all his friendliness, 
he has the taste of a churchman and the heart of a brother. 
It is his own personality you feel when he speaks and he 
has given to the cathedral a touch of human winsomeness 
which with all its noble lines and the grace and charm of its 
service it would lack without him. 


THE FIRST PREACHER OF DETROIT 


To hear Gaius Glenn Atkins is a memorable experience. 
In London as well as in America he has been hailed as a 
great preacher and the man who sits in a pew in his church 

at a loss when he seeks to explain this reputation. 

is a very highly disciplined and nobly restrained mind 
hich Dr. Atkins brings to all his tasks. There is a gritty 
human quality which prevents his being academic and a 
sure touch as he moves about the experiences of life. But 
there is no attempt at a popular appeal. You have to bring 
something to Dr. Atkins in order to take a greeat deal 
trom him. But if you pay the price the rewards are rich. 
\ steady and fearless mind expressing itself with scientific 
ision and yet often in phrases of exquisite chiseling 
haunting beauty journeys before you through some 
ighway of the spirit and you follow knowing that a 
prince of the church is leading the way. I should say with- 
ut hesitation that in the qualities of noble and restrained 
and distinguished preaching Dr. Atkins is the first preacher 

f Detroit. 

lived at the Statler Hotel during part of my stay in 
it and this made it very easy for me to drop into the 
hurch on Grand Circus Park whose spire dominates 
This institutional 
with from twenty-five to fortv events of the most 


different streets. down town 


ried sort on its schedule every v. —° “= a place of the 
st intense and highly organized acti is a matter 

zad is a man 
Dr. Lynn Har- 


of more than usual significance that at its 
hose fundamental interest is preaching. 
Hough has constant contacts with the life about him 
but he impresses his hearers as a citizen of the ages. You 
ourself in fifth century Athens or thirteenth century 


WF 


pe or seventeenth century France at any moment in 


sermons. It is never pedantic. A door is 


ne I his 
? 
| 


pened and there you are gazing at men and women ot 
another day and suddenly realizing that their fights are 
urs and understanding your own problems better be- 
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cause for a little while you have looked out upon life 
through their eyes. By no means all of Hough’s sermons 
are held in the arms of history. He can be pungently and 
remorselessly contemporary. But perhaps his most char- 
acteristic quality is the fashion in which he makes the ages 
speak to the age. 

Dr. Joseph A. Vance was born to be the pastor of some 
one great church for many years. It would be very hard 
to quarrel with him. It would be very hard not to be 


influenced by him. Steady poised annd sympathetic, a 
careful worker and an honest thinker, he is the sort of 
preacher on whom any city learns to depend. ‘The presi- 
dency of the council of churches seems to come to him as 
by natural right. 

Viliam L. Stidger, who makes the most astonishing 
leaps from the cliffs of Parnassus to the center of a vaude- 
ville stage, is not easy to characterize. 
for publicity. 


He has a genius 
Confront him by a standard of taste which 
he dees not accept and he disarms you by such a conta- 
gious smile and such undisguised heartiness that you find 
your criticisms melting on your tongue. He picks subjects 
for his sermons and phrases in the sermons which are in- 
tense and blazing with color. Flames and flashlights and 
silhouettes delight him. A rugged muscular close-up-to- 
men sort of a person, he is-sure to attract attention any- 
where. Stidger. He 


and 


And there is another side to has 


written poetry whose tender feeling delicate 
The man most 
fond of chaste and disciplined speech will find passages in 


percep- 
tion fill the reader with glad surprise. 


his work which satisfy his fastidious taste and warm his 
heart. You cannot chain Stidger by a set of aesthetic 
conventions. 


thank God 


Sut when his high lights shine you want to 
for him. 

. When Bishop Williams speaks you are aware at once 
cf a voice of arresting power. He has made the social 
gospel his own and his utterance has a fearless cut and a 
constant energy of impact. As you listen to him you come 
to feel how carefully he collects his facts and how judicial 
a mind moves through all his passion. 

Bishop Henderson is known as an organizer of hercu- 
lean capacity for work. He is also a speaker of dramatic 
effectiveness. He can expound a difficult and delicate 
matter with a lucidity and persuasiveness which will win 
votes. He can put a driving power into an address which 
sets men to working with new power. 


MANY PREACHERS OF VARIED QUALITIES 


Occasionally | heard men like Gantz, well read with a 


shrewd and practical quality of mind, and Morgan, whose 
speech always shows intellectual dignity and training and 


a warm heart. Reccord is an intellectual with a practical 


turn to his mind. Patterson is a liberal with a sense of 


humor. Hoag is a virile, attractive leader. Marquis is a 


man of beauty, human sympathies and a mellow mind. 
Rabbi Franklin is a brilliant modern Jew popular with 


the ministers and people of Detroit. There are some 


promising youngsters: R. Niebuhr with his trained and 


disciplined social enthusiasm and Robert Leonard Tucker 
with his technical scholarship and his winsome eagerness 
others and others. Each 


for preaching. Then there are 
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is doing his own particular work. Each has his own 
clientele. 

I see that I have written positively rather than nega- 
tively. That seems to be a characteristic of Detroit. You 
speak there of a man’s assets rather than of his liabilities. 
These men have faults enough. Some suffer from over 


emphasis. Some suffer from under emphasis. Some lack 


in close habits of thinking and careful modes of expres- 


sion. With some there may be a danger that at times 
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meticulous care become a substitute for genuine vitality. 
Most of the men have the faults of their virtues. But 
take it all in all they are surely a wonderful group. What- 
ever your taste in preaching is, you can find a supreme 
expression of your favorite type in Detroit. 

These preachers are wonderfully good fellows. 


They 


live together like brothers and seem to take real delight in 
And you do not talk to any of them 
long without seeing a gleam of the light eternal in his eye. 


praising each other. 


Trumpet Blasts of Social Brotherhood: 
A Study of Carl Sandburg 


By William L. Stidger 


N old legend tells how trumpeters used to stand on 
the four corners of the city walls and greet the 
blasts on their long 


reddening dawn with great 


trumpets. In these days there are a few poet-trumpeters 
who, standing on the city walls, their eyes strained eagerly 
to the east, their eyes listening with great tenseness for the 
“winds before the dawn,” are now sending out through 
their trumpets resounding blasts of the new social brother- 


And 
have ears to hear, let them hear: one of these trumpeters is 


hood that is now coming in the earth. those who 


Carl Sandburg. 

Whatever we may think of Carl Sandburg as a poet, 
technically speaking, and whatever our pious souls—some 
»f our pious souls, | mean—may think of some of the 
verses he has written; the fact remains; and it stands out 
like a pure, white marble shaft, lifting its white peak into 
the star-lit pathways of the skies, brothering with the 
white clouds of day and night, that he is one of the great 
trumpeters of the time of social brotherhood that ts upon us. 

If you do not thrill to my way of putting that significant 
fact, then let your hearts thrill to this trumpet blast of 
brotherhood which says the same thing, only more beautt- 


fully saying it, in “Prairie”: 


speak of new cities and new people 

tell you the past is a bucket of ashes 

tell you yesterday is a wind gone down, a sun dropped 
the west. 

tell you there is nothing in the world only an ocean of tomor- 

rows, a sky of tomorrows 

cornhuskers who 


im a brother of the say at sundown 


Tomorrow is a day 


What the 


tomorrow's brotherhood is going to be so 


poet means is that the great oncoming day of 
tremendously 
vital that it will make yesterday look like a black night of 
chaotic nothingness. 

One of the most striking of Carl Sandburg’s poems of 
the social brotherhood, sent a thrill of 


will 


one that response 
through my soul, I hand on, hoping that it 


readers the same kind of a thrill, such as one has by dawn 


give my 


when he hears the trumpets blow the reveille: 


The washerwoman is a member of the Salvation Army, 

And over the tub of suds rubbing underwear clean, 

She sings that Jesus will wash her sins away 

And the red wrongs she has done God and man 

Shall be white as driven snow. 

Rubbing underwear she sings of the Last Great Washday 
Lest some too pious brother shout “Sacrilegious; sac- 

rilegious!”” let me shout back and drown his voice, “Of 

course not sacrilegious! Prophetic, prophetic! Propheti 

‘ the time when a woman who washes clothes shall have 

her rightful place in the kingdom of those who serve as 

Jesus served when he washed the feet of his disciples!” 
“Girl in a Cage” is a social picture that we have all wit- 

nessed but have not understood as this poet has: 


or 


Here in a cage the dollars come down. 
To the click of a tube the dollars tumble 


And out of a mouth the dollars run 


I finger the dollars 
Paper and silver, 
Thousands a day 


fun 
to finger the dollars. 


Some say it’s 


Some days 
the dollars keep on 
in a sob or a whisper: 


\ flame of rose in the hair, 
A flame of silk at the throat. 


That poem, brothers o’ mine, that poem called “Prayer 
yf Steel” has caught a strange something that we must 
confess we have never known was in the possible mood of 
prayer; but now that we hear it we know it has been there 
all the while, only our hearts were not tuned to its presence 


Lay me on an anvil, O God. 

Beat me and hammer me into a crowbar 
Let me pry loose old walls 

Let me lift and loosen old foundations 


T 
Lay me 


on an anvil, O God 

Beat me and hammer me into a steel spike 

Drive me into the girders that hold a skyscraper together 

Take red-hot rivets and fasten me into the central girders. 

Let me be the great nail holding a skyscraper through 
nights unto white stars. 
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What a tremulous heart-cry 
“Street Window” : 


and heart-ache there is in 
The pawn-shop man knows hunger, 

And how far hunger has eaten the heart 

Of one who comes with an old keepsake. 

Here are wedding rings and baby bracelets, 

Scarf pins, and shoe buckles, jeweled garters, 
Old-fashioned knives with inlaid handles, 

Watches of old gold and silver, 

Old coins worn with finger-marks. 

They tell stories. 


Yes, they tell stories, and would to God that more of us 
preachers in the cities might go to pawn shops and such 
aces to get our contacts with life; go, at least, with O. 
Henry in his stories of city life. 

Carl Sandburg has a “Psalm of Those Who Go Forth 
Before Daylight.” He speaks of the policeman who buys 

shoes and his gloves carefully, as well as the teamster, 
because “they live on their hands and feet”; he speaks of 
the milkman who never argues because he works alone; 
he sings the psalm of the rolling-mill men and the sheet- 

ll men, “who are brothers of cinders” : 


They empty cinders out of their shoes after the day’s work; 
they ask their wives to fix burnt holes in the knees of their 
trousers; their necks and ears are covered with smut; they 
scour their necks and ears; they are brothers of cinders. 


One is reminded of Angela Morgan’s old man on the 
bench, in the last picture of Sandburg’s poem. “Horses 
and Men in Rain”: 


yn his hat rim, sheets of ice wrapping the hunks of coal, the 
caravanserai a gray blur in slant of rain. 
Let us nudge the steam radiator with our wool slippers and 
rite poems of Launcelot, the hero, and Roland, the hero, 


ind all the olden men who rode horses in the rain. 


\ roustabout hunched on a coal wagon goes by, icicles drip 


“Joliet” has the proportions figured out correctly, God’s 
and man’s responsibility : 


On the one hand the steel works. 
On the other hand the penitentiary. 
Santa Fe trains and Alton trains 
Between smokestacks on the west 
And gray walls on the east. 

And Lockport down the river. 


Part of the valley is God's, 
And part is man’s. 

The river course laid out 
A thousand years ago. 

The canals ten years back. 


The sun on two canals and one river 
Makes three stripes of silver 
Of copper and gold. 

Talons of an iceberg 

Scraped out this valley. 

Claws of an avalanche loosed here. 


“The Mayor of Gary” is one of the strongest poems of 
ial indictment that I have ever read: 


asked the Mayor of Gary about the 12-hour day and the 
7-day week. 
\nd the Mayor of Gary answered, more workmen steal time 


on the job in Gary than any other place in the United 
States. 
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“Go into the plants and you will see men sitting around doing 
nothing—machinery does everything,” said the Mayor of 
Gary when I asked him about the 12-hour day and the 
7-day week. 

And he wore cool cream pants, the Mayor of Gary, and white 
shoes, and a barber had fixed him up with a shampoo and 
a shave and he was easy and imperturbable though the 
government weather bureau thermometer said 96 and chil- 
dren were soaking their heads at bubbling fountains on the 
street corners. 

And I said good-bye to the Mayor of Gary and I went out 
from the city hall and turned the corner into Broadway. 

And I saw workmen wearing leather shoes scruffed with fire 
and cinders, and pitted little holes 
molten steel. 


with from running 


And some had bunches of specialized muscles around their 
shoulder blades, hard as pig iron, muscles of their fore- 
arms were sheet steel and they looked to me like men who 


had been somewhere. 


Link this poem up with “The United States Steel Strike 
Report” and then go into your pulpits with fire in your 


heart and a new light in your eyes, a new picture in your 
field of vision and the sound of the blast of the social 
trumpet in your soul! 

“Stripes” is another group of pictures of today in 
America: 

Policeman in front of a bank, 3 a. m. 

Policeman State and Madison—high 
parcels 


lonely 
noon . mobs 
cr .. lonely. 


Woman in suburbs 
typhoid patient . . 


Woman 


... keeping night watch on a sleeping 
. only a clock to talk to . 
selling gloves ... bargain day department store 
.. . furious crazy-work of many hands slipping in and out 
of gloves .. . lonesome 


. . lonesome 


What an impressive group of pictures of lonely folks! 
Our hearts go out in pity, for we all love a lonely human 
I once heard an evangelist 


pray, “Oh God, I'm lonely. I’m the lonesomest man on 


earth without You!” I have never forgotten that prayer. 
Let us remember that people are lonely without our Ged. 
But how can we let them know if we do not know them 


and their lonelinesses ? 

“My People” is a poem of four lines with a wistful 
wondering in it that, under God, ought to be in every 
preacher’s innermost soul: “I wonder 


where they are 


going.” 
My people are gray, 
pigeon gray, dawn gray, storm gray 
I call them beautiful, 
and I wonder where they are going 


“And after they had sung an hymn, they went out into 
the Garden of Gethsemane,” says the good book of a 
memorable scene in the life of Christ; and with these clos- 
ing words from Sandburg’s “Work Gangs” let me finish: 


People singing; people with song mouths connecting with 

song hearts; people who must sing or die; people whose 
song hearts break if there is no song mouth; these are my 
people. 


Yes, Carl Sandburg, and they are our people, every 
preacher’s people; for they are God’s people, and they are 
folks for whom Christ died! 





The Human Side of the Coal Strike 


66 HE miner is getting seven dollars per day and now 
I he wants to cut his day to six hours and his week 

to five days.” That is about the way the average 

man gets the strike into his mind. There are miners making 
from three to five thousand per year, shouts one propagandist, 
and the other shouts back that there are coal operators mak- 
ing two thousand per cent per year. Thus the merry war of 
“The fools! They all want to ride in auto- 
“What do you fools ride 
replied the big 


mouths goes on. 
mobiles,” said a big business man, 
in?” asked the reporter. “What's the point?” 
business man, the dignity in his surprised countenance forbid- 
ding further words. 

To every discerner of the times it has looked inevitable for 
the past year and more that the strike would come. Yet nothing 
was done about it. It is about as sensible to ignore the coming 
of such calamities as it would be to keep no reserve against 
hard times and panic or to lay up nothing in store against the 
winter. No organization having an intelligent policy would 
do the one. and no individual with well organized ideas would 
io the other. But that great unorganized social compact known 


as government can for war in times of peace to the 
as govern 


of billions, then fail to prepare for industrial strife when 


prepare 


expense would be little more than the setting up of a small 


commission of inquiry endowed with legal power to procure 


And 


heavily as a 


the facts. with one great strike just over wherein the 
scored moral factor no move was made 


by the organized churches of the land to stir the public mind 
with the actual human facts involved in the inevitable coal strike 
before the calamity had actually come upon us. 

that the last elusive fact regarding 
capitalization and 


human side of 


all necessary 
inization labor relations be fer- 
mining is given to the 


coal strike are not 


before the 
The fundamentals of a nation-wide 
Coal mining pays or coal would 


al, but human factors 
mined: if i nnot pay and give the workers an annual 


them to maintain a healthy, modern 


ep their children in school, then the 


pay more for coal. To discover whether or not 


‘ 


present wages is the moral 
Should 


» this on 1s 


} comm*pssions of the churches. 


we sf lai Service 


tigation show that the 


coal industry is not now pro- 
} 


the problem of compelling 


for its emploves the 
to the 
to prove effective 


vernment rests 


hen be put uy 


government with a moral 
back on the out-worn laissez 


it has no function to “interfere” with business, 


and demand are ample, and 


supply 
preserve ler without concern for 

government will continue on this 
human factor is so decisively and emphatically 


to view as to compel the government as society's 
ul organized representative to take moral initiative 
industrial disturbances. Sufficient material has already 


rathered in documents presented by official commissions 


which to ba ich a moral stand, but for the most part 
documents | n Washington offices unread, and even so, 
them t do not possess the moral dynamic which 


the social conscience of the churches could give. The best of 
scientific discovery will avail little for social betterment until 
nizations dramatize the facts and put 

them effective. 
together some of these facts 
is not possible to give more 
that human 


bear upon the 


g much deeper with great 
ngaged in mining coal and 
William 

Of this num- 


it, says Green, 


W orker 


ber between six and seven hundred thousand are in and about 
the mines. The others are on railroads and in transport and 
other work. This means that over four million American 
people are dependent upon the industry that is now closed 
down for an indefinite period. Add these to the three or four 
million, and their dependents, who are already unemployed and 
one begins to humanize the situation. Coal is of less worth 
than men and workless men are of greater moment than idle 
industries. The public may keep comfortable all summer with 
a coal shortage, and capital can endure several months without 
any profits at all, but it is a national calamity to have some 
fifteen or sixteen million human beings face the future without 
assurance of wage and bread. Like the Chinese of yesterday, 
who worried little over flood and famine that destroyed millions 
because there were “so many millions left,” we go along with 
but little worry so long as there are enough hands to do the 
work we wish done. 


The Miner’s 
Wage 

Let us look into the fiction regarding the seven dollars per 
day wage of the miner. The skilled miner in the central states 
gets as high as seven and one-half dollars per day when he 
is given work. Secretary of Labor Davis said the other day 
that the miner who got one hundred and fifty days’ work last 
year was lucky. Counting out holidays and Sundays there are 
and eight days for work. Thus this lucky 
miner really received an income of about one-half the mooted 
seven dollars daily wage. 


three hundred 


thirty years the soft coal miner has been 
given an annual average of two hundred and fifteen days’ work 
per year, according to the United States Geological Survey. 


Over a period of 


That means that he should have had a wage large enough on 
the days he worked to cover the ninety-three days he was 
idle. Even in 1917 and 1918, when war production was un- 
equaled, there was an average of about sixty days of enforced 
idleness each year. In 1919 they ran up to one hundred and 
Thus 
the miner who was paid seven dollars per day received on the 
income of $1,183 last year. According to the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics the average was 
$1,130 for 1919. If it is said the men do not always work even 
when there is a chance it may be noted that the Federal Trade 
Commission reported that the average loss through strikes in 
1918 hours per man for the year, while the loss 
through all failures of the men to take the work offered even 
in the slack year of 1919 was only two to four per cent. The 
largest charge made against the men on this account is from 
cight to ten per and that is made to include sickness, 
accident, strikes and everything else that causes a man to fail 
to appear when the whistle blows. 


thirteen and last year to one hundred and thirty-nine. 


average an 


was six 


cent 


Mr. Hoover and a notable 
coal engineer, Mr. Walter N. Polakov, agree on these figures 
approximately. The fact that work is offered irregularly be- 
rets habits of irregularity, but after subtracting sickness, acci- 
Cent and insuperable causes you still have to allow for the 
possibility that the idle days brought something else into the 
program that could not be dropped the hour the 
blew for work. When that allowance is made volun- 
tary idleness will not cover more than the time of a good 


vacation 


miner's 
whistle 


each vear. 


Always Poorly 
Paid 

Mining has always been poorly paid. The men who do the 
most dangerous, difficult and dirtiest work are condemned by 
those of us 
who have the power to escape danger, dirt and death reward 
If a mine? 
years of age desires imsurance he must pay the 


our civilization to receive the least for it, while 


ourselves well. Mining is a dangerous occupation. 


twenty-four 
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premium of a man of forty, or something like that, to get it. 
ver the past ten years there has been an average of 30,000 
injuries and 2,466 fatalities in the mines of the United States, 
or three and one-half deaths and twelve iujuries for every 
thousand men engaged every year. Two hundred million tons 
of our coal are digged out every year by men who must 
-wing their tools in a cramped, crouched or prostrate position. 
There is always dampness if not water, danger of damps, fall- 
ing slate, caveins and the diseases that go with dirt and poor 
air. Such work deserves the best of pay. Instead it is in all 
lands among the most poorly paid. 

According to the United States 


Immigration ‘Commission 


) 


average wage in 1908 and 1909 in this country was only 


the 
$377. 


The average wage of the male head of the family, the 
$451. Three-fifths of the 
iamilies had to supplement that wage by other work, such as 
taking in boarders and putting school children out to work. In 
1902 the Illinois pick miner, according to the state board, 
received an annual wage of only $485. This had been raised 
to only $704 in 1913, “ a very prosperous year.” in Ohio it 
was $766 for that year, while in Indiana it was $708 and in 
There is no authoritative 
st of living table for those years under which such incomes 


natural bread-winner, was only 


western Pennsylvania it was $856. 


be called living wages. 

much harder. The 
only about 110 days 
ork. In the past six months, the height of the working season, 
yuthern Ohio miners worked an average of thirty-four and 


things have been 


mines 


the past 
and 


year 


llinois Indiana averaged 


ne-half days and those in western Pennsylvania only sixty- 
hree. I have asked two of the national leaders how they lived 
| their frank answer was that they did not know. 
If we take the famous budget, upon which the 
living costs during the 
lave to cut it squarely in two to bring its esti- 
down to the level of the This 
rent, fuel 
After deducting the amount allowed by the 


Ogburn 


vovernment based calculations of 


we will 
annual 


miner's wage. 


would allow tor food, $400, clothing for five $227, 


ituminous commission for explosives, smithing, etc., as the 
$200 


to pay insurance, dues, benevolence, recreation, education, 


essary expense of the miner’s work, there is about 
octor and druggist and all the other family expenses. Of 
ourse there would not be $200 left, for no family can be fed 
on $400 per year no1 $227. Instead of 
200 to apply on miscellanies there would be a deficit on actual 
have outside 
obtained or by the work of wife and chil- 
do not begrudge a aecent living 
moral break-down 
that 


in found 71 per cent of all families on an average income 


decently clothed on 


hich would to be made up by such 


as could be 
he American people 
somewhere if 


family. There is a 


t toiler does not receive much Professor 


ess than $800 in 1919 both underfed and under-clothed. 


* * * 


What Are 
the Profits 


That raises the question of profits. Is coal mining, as now 


naged, capable of paying a living wage? The Federal Wage 
ymmassion started out to dscover profits. They are pre 
We know what 


shall not be able to do justice to 


nted from doing so by a court injunction. 


wage earner gets; we 
ther the employer or the subject itself until we know what 


And 


nuously to that being known. 


profits are. capitalists and business object 


Conporations are obliged to 


men 


Why not all business concerned with 
When the 
ere threatened with union power in coal fields they peti- 


ixe reports public 


public issues as strikes or lockouts? 


operators 
ned for governmental investigation to show that they could 
t yield to miner demands. The public will be fair when it 
} 


nows both sides: it cannot be until it does. Yet every attempt 
to investigate coal capitalization and profits has been defeated 
the operators. 
Now the Social 


that congress “create a 


comes Service Commission with a request 


‘ commission with full power to sub- 
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poena testimony of every pertinent sort and to requisition all 
necessary papers and records pertaining to the management 
of the mines or to the activities of the miners’ organizations, 
to secure access to all data now in the possession of the 
departments of the federal government, especially of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, to hold public hearings and to embody 
in its report all information which affects public interest. It 
is suggested that ths commission include representatives of 
the operators and of the mine workers, and competent mining 
engineers, and that its chairman be an impartial person ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States.” The Bland 
resolutions Borah, ot 
the committee on education and labor, proposes an investiga- 
tion by his committee if no better means can be devised. Sup- 
pose the Federal Council of Churches’ commission had a year’s 
work already done on the human aspects of the coal situa- 


calls for such an investigation. Senator 


tion: it could make such a request almost a moral mandate 
just now. 

The bituminous commission, appointed by President Wilson 
to arbitrate the dispute of two years ago, collected a good 
deal of material on profits. 
year of 1918. 


It covers mainly the profitable 
The figures are taken from the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue and approved also by the United States Geological 
Survey. Companies receiving less than a 5 per cent 
those 


mined 10 per cent of the 


return 
represented about 5 per 
from 5 to 10 per 


cent of the tonnage; making 


cent coal; those 
mining one-third the tonnage reported upon received returns 
of from 10 to 25 pei 


third made a profit of fromy 25 to 75 per cent. 


cent, while those mining another one- 


Profits on the 
remainder ran from 75 up to the 2,000 per cent reported by 
Mr. McAdoo. 


nowever, 


Those receiving over 100 per cent represented, 
than 4 per cent of all the tonnage 
The average tor all was a little under 10 per 
payment of all and The reports on 
corporations mining coal ran as after all taxes 
paid: for 1916—13.2 per cent; 24 per cent; for 1918 
18.8 per cent. 


less examined. 
after the 
400 


were 


cent 


war other taxes 


follows 
for 1917 


Bituminous 
Chaos 


There were some seven thousand mines before the war 


High prices made thin veins profitable and some four thow 
sand more were opened up. These of course must now close 
down again. Their must not be 
the average profits of the whole industry 


losses against 


still too 


charged up 
There are 


many mines by one-half and the bituminous 


business as a 
whole is chaotic Anthracite is in a better position 


small, compact field, near to great cities, 


It is in a 
and eight or nines 
held. 


Thus work is stabilized with markets and management. The 


large companies and railroads own four-fifths of the 
anthracite miners were given an average of 7.4 hours per day 
in 1919, while those working in soft coal had only 5.5 hours 
The former earned, through steadier work, an average annual 
wage about 27 


worked 


per cent one-third of them 
than 


can be 


higher. 
and 
Anthracite 


Only 


less than six hours one-fourth had a 
full eight hour day. 
dull extent it 
might be and thus the mine whistle blows for work whenever 
dull empty 
waiting for orders; in the busy season the orders are held up 
waiting for cars. 

Doubtless the coal operator is suffering many 
fields. In the light of the figures given above one can under- 
stand the reluctance to And 


gets the 


more 


and is stored during 


seasons. Bituminous is not stored even to the 


there are cars to fill. In the season the cars are 


now loss In 


miner's accept a lowered wage 


e must remember it is only the skilied man that 


Others get from and one-half 
be sure 


seven dollars per day four 


dollars up. Of one thing we may and that is that the 


margins of profit were much greater during the 
Where the cost of 
miner’s wage increased from 1913 to 1919 by twenty-four cents 


pros} 


times than was the advance in wage 


per ton, the operator's price went up by $1.41 and the retailer*s 


by $210. While wages advanced by 49.6 per cent in the Pitts- 
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burg district, the cost of coal went up 141 per cent. Freight 
accounted for a part of this divergence but the large profits 
roted above accounted for a part also. We are told that 
wage accounts for 70 per cent of the cost of coal. If that 
above figures would glare with condemnation 
of the excess profits taken during prosperous times. That, 
however, The Federal Trade Commission puts 
the “weighted” average wage cost of soft coal at eighty-six 
cents per ton at a time when we, during 1916 and 1917, were 
paying from four to six dollars per ton for it in places not 
from the fields, freight accounting for 
from one to one and one-half dollars per ton. When wages 
were highest and complaint of slacking greatest, this com- 
Freight 
accounted for from two to three dollars per ton and we paid 
from 


were so, the 


is “war talk.” 


two hundred miles 


mission puts the cost per ton for wages at $1.83. 


seven to nine dollars for our coal. 


. . * 
Justice Versus 
Strategy 
Today slack. winter has been 
mild. The call for coal is at a minimum. Freights remain so 
high as to place an embargo on many an industry in a time 
deflation. concerned is wp against it. 
re is great unemployment and it is well nigh impossible 
strike there are millions out of work. The 
rs’ leaders did not strike. They face the deter- 
“open-shop” advocates to crush 
recently, “If the 
government will keep out we them,” meaaing the 
Mine Workers’ He added his confidence that 
the President was sympathetic and feared only such action as 
Nolan labor com- 
respective houses union leaders 
he from the convention to 
problem with the best strategy possible. They 
freedom on both the 
“rolled 


redu 


industry is The passing 


ef price Everybody 


in a when 
want a 
mination of the so-called 


nionism. A big corporation executive said 


| will fix 
United union. 
Borah of the 
The 


Indianapolis 


Representative and Senator 


ittees ot the propose. 


blanc 


cesired carte 
leal with the 
esired wage question and that of hours. 
They 
miners, a 20 
and the thirty 
wage demands upon good solid 
week is yet. Both 
nds furnished the bitter-ender employer fine propaganda 
had the matter been left in the leader’s hands, 
onus would have been upon the operators for re- 


The rank them” as the saying goes. 
tion for the 


anthracite 


and file 


lemanded no wage soft-coal 


for the workers 


cent in 
week. They their 
The thirty hour academic as 

ial while, 
vhole 
sing to confer, From the viewpoint of justice the delegates 


justified From that of strategy they made a big 


week for all 
1919 it 


uns at 


erage bituminous miners was 
The average, year- 
thirty hours row asked 
rk but that their work 


In no other land is there so much intermittency 


was 33 hours. 
about the 
[hey are not asking for less wi 
be stabilized. 
mong miners as in ours. In anthracite the average day is 
sritain the official day is now 


miners ask for a six hour day “face to 


little over seven hours. In 
ven hours Our 
e”’ on the bank. That means a seven hour day on the job, 
ist as the British miners’ seven hour day means eight hours 
enough for 
in cramped 
day. The adoption of the 
intermittent state of the 
ndustry is, of course, impossible, nor do the miners expect 

It ws the statement of a principle. There is no hope 
f stabilizing the bituminous industry immediately but there 
1s no more pressing need than that work to that end shall 
begin study rook. 
ng forward in that direction. 


* * = 


the job. Six hours per day would be long 


1en to work in the dark, dirt, and damp and 


ositions if they worked 


every 


thirty hour week under the present 


immediately. Secretary Hoover plans a 


Waste of Labor 
and Capital 

Our present labor force in mining is required to produce 
the tonnage needed at the peak of the year’s demand but it 
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could produce one-half more than is needed if given work 
steadily. This involves wasted time equal to not less than 
the labor of 170000 men. A high wage when they work 
becomes insufficient to cover living when they do not. This 
slack could produce at least a quarter million tons. This 
means mine capital tied wp, railroad cars idle in slick 
seasons and insufficient in peak seasons with another large half- 
used capital tied up there again. As capital will not work 
without profit the thirty hour week must earn dividends on 
all this idle capital, By the same sign it should earn living 
annual workingman. Engineers’ studies show 
that the miner is responsible for less than ten per cent of 
the lost time over a period of years. Intermittency and mis- 
management are responsible for the ninety per cent. A 
competent operator estimates the cost to the country as not 
less than five hundred millions annually. Stabilize the in- 
dustry, as it is stabilized in England, Germany and Belgium 
and three-fourths of that waste would be saved. That would 
save a sum large enough to give all miners living wages. 
The chaotic state of the industry is the big fundamental 
thing beneath this strike, but even that need not have made 
it inevitable. 

The operators refused to keep their bond to come into 
conference. The agreement was made as follows: “Re- 
solved, that an interstate conference be held prior to April 1, 
1922; the time and place of holding such meeting 1s referred 
to a committee of two operators and two miners from each 
state herein represented, together with the international of- 
ficers of the United Mine Workers organization.” The gov- 
ernment and the press both mildly deprecate this breaking of 
contract. When the miners protested the continuance of 
their war contract in 1920 because the war was over in fact, 
though not technically, both the government and the press 
laid upon them heavily and the government compelled them 
to submit to arbitration. The Pittsburgh Coal Producers <As- 
eociation says flatly that it will not abide by the agreement 
simply because they have decided not to renew any inter- 
state agreement. The Ohio operators fall back on Judge 
Anderson’s already nullified court decision making such agree 
ments conspiracy. The Indiana useless to 
confer as no agreement would be possible. Thus the con- 
ference plan that has worked so well in coal for the past 
thirty years is wilfully challenged. Conference might not 
mean contract but there would have been a working 
chance for it. It boots little to say workingmen frequently 
break contracts: that only doubles the evil of such action. 
There can be no assurance in collective bargaining until 
oth sides accept the moral obligation to keep their word. 


wages for the 


operators say it is 


wage 


* * * 


Conference 
and Union 

Through the conference method of collective bargaining 
over the past thirty years there has been no challenge of the 
right to belong to a union. Most of the operators still pre- 
fer the union and collective bargaining. The units for con- 
ference have gradually been built up from the local field to 
that of a group of states, as in what is known as the central 
competitive field, consisting of the major soft-coal producing 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
But West Virginia is not unionized. There the war of steel 
end big Pittsburgh and other coal corporations against uniens 
has been waged with blood and eviction. This same war is 
now being carried into the Pittsburgh producing areas and 
the smaller operators are driven to join through economic 
necessity. Contiguous to the West Virginia field they can- 
not compete with it so successfully as the more remote fields 
of Indiana and Illinois. Because of West Virginia the Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania districts refuse to keep their con- 
tract. That drives the Illinois and Indiana operators out of 
it and compels them to ask for state conferences. But state 
conferences mean the ruin of the national agreements and 
leaves the miner in the least defensible field without the help 


states of 
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the national union—and it puts the Pittsburgh area, cover- 
ag both the Pennsylvania and Ohio fields on the side of the 
West Virginia fight against all unions. Thus back in the 
Vest Virginia war lies the springs of the national hold-up. 
The United States Bureau of Mines says the American 
miner produces the largest per capita tonnage and at the 
loss of life and limb of any miner in the world. 
When the wage award of 1920 was made the awarding ar- 
bitrators said it was not equal to thd rise in the cost of living 
ut expressed the hope that the cost of living would de. 
-ease soon and equalize that inequality. That has just about 
iken place and the miner feels keenly the fact that he lived 
rough all the war period and until three years after on a 
age, the increase in which never equaled the rise in the 
And he knows better than other man 
at his wage before the war was never equal to the eost of 


greatest 


st of living. any 
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a decent living. But for all that it would have been better 
tactics, no doubt, for him to have left the matter in the hands 
of his leaders to be worked out through conference, and even 
to have accepted a slight cut rather than to risk the life of 
his organization in a time when deflation and unemployment 
makes it all but impossible to save the gains he has made. 

Last April the bituminous miner worked only 10 days. With 
summer on us, with industry slack and with the non-union 
fields capable of producing all the coal needed over and above 
the sixty million tons on hand the prospect looks dark for 
his fight. The best he can hope for, it would seem, is the 
breakup of his national contract into state conferences, There 
are doubtless enough enlightened operators te make this pos- 
sible, outside Pittsburgh where Garyism 
ture of trade. 


is the sacred scrip- 


Atva W. TAyLor. 


ritish Table Talk 


March 28, 1922. 
is a curious situation that meets the inquirer into our 
the 
goes to the repre- 
es of our political or economic interests, he will shake 
s head and report that “the vitality is 


London 


ational welfare today. The verdict depends upon 


Ilse which the inquirer feels. If he 


low and the patient 


angerously ill.” But if he the churches, he will 
but at 
There is no panic, in spite 


Dr. Jacks, 


the 


goes to 
health, 
pe, and a returning confidence. 
The 


wisest 


not indeed an exhuberant least a rising 


rd times. church has begun to recover. 


of our counsellors, has been speaking of 


life.” The and 
onomic interests have taken too large a place; there is an- 


ne- 


ty for a “revaluation of political the 


interest which must be discovered and set in its 
the economic there 
which for a better 
‘spiritual,’ meaning thereby that they have to 


is most real, most abiding, 


su- 


place. “Beyond the political and 


nother 
1 call 


oa. 


range of interests want of 


what and most valuable 
an life. It is only when we think in terms of the spiri- 


nterest that we are able to find any kind of intelligible 
purpose in the that 


Though 


ng, aim, or sort of existence has 


llotted to the human race upon this planet. 


political and economic terms alone, our existence has 


revolve 
and 


haracter of a senseless movement destined to 


ially in a vicious circle of 
nt until the cooling 


the whole performance.” 


recurring hope dis- 


down of the planet puts an 
s because men are beginning to know their need of this 
that the 
lutely than in 

re still 


households 


nterest, 


church has its opportunity; and more 
recent is answering the call. But 


the 


years, it 


many adversaries and some within churches’ 


The Waiting Idealists 


s the business of idealists whether they preside over a 
or newspaper to know not only their audience at the 
ent, but their potential For what the 
s—outside the church or non-subscribing to the journal— 
ting? Are there for example thoughtful men and women 
ng for a bold Christian lead in the interpretation of this 


n scene—its 


audience. are 


policies, its social problems, its church 
It is generally admitted here that there are multi- 
es especiaily on the younger side who are eagerly wait- 
for the right call. They are intelligent, not “intellectual.” 
idealist, but not very eager to talk about ideals; 
are sometimes Christo-phil rather than Christian in the 
nite use of that word; they need nothing very philosophi- 
or technical; they want things set forth without too much 
ng assumed either of knowledge or doctrine; they are 


nternational and missionary in the large sense, but they have 


lems? 


ey are 


little beyond vague and general information left as a deposit 


trom the geography and history lessons of years ago; they 
are a great and a hopeful audience for 
in the pulpit or in the 


them. Such men are already to be 


the preacher, whether 


press, who dealings with 
Basil Mathews 
Mr. Arthur Mee in 


is read as much by father 


opens up 
found: Mr. 
is busy at the task in “Outward Bound, 
his “Children’s Magazine,” 


Mr. 
the 


Tr 


(which 


ws by the children), Percy Parker in “Public Opinion” 


and others before and making 


bull's If only religious teachers 
an audience that great value is 
lost when the theologian talks to his fellows not in his tongue 


ut in 


are Same target, many 


eyes. ould see that there is 


such as this and nothing of 


theirs. 


Christian Stewardship 


In the course of preliminary instructions, which the Con 


gregational ministers are giving to their people throughout 
this spring, they will be dealing on Sunday next with Chris- 
tian stewardship. The problem of 


much 


money 
The inter-church business 
men’s commission came down boldly on the side of the weekly 
~ 
f shall 


ell-assessment 
tor though the self-assess- 


raising in church 


1as been before us of late. 


scheme. To Americans, we seem curi- 
ously antiquated in our methods; 
into 


are not in the majority; and others are 


ment scheme is introduced already many churches, they 


many who cling to 
the older, sporadic method of giving—the box passed round, 
and the quarterly pew-subscription. In the 


church of England 


e problem of voluntary offerings is 
that 


question 


being seriously dis. 


cussed. It is there 
tapped. The 


of mere expedience into that of principle 


agreed are immense resources Uf. 


the level 
loo many churches 


whole needs lifting out of 
and societies live in constant anxiety 
retreat 
from the 


threat of an ins 


under 
evitable if the money is not given. 


mental 


This anxiety takes 
spiritual 
It is possible to tell them not to worry 


and reserves of church workers. 
about such things, but 
only those have a right to tell a hard-pressed minister not to 
The 


meant 


worry who have themselves ceased from anxiety. 
mands of the the mount 
for ministers, elders, church workers and 


com- 


sermon on were not simply 
other officials, but 
we are on the way to a reform in church finance and for this 
we ought to be thankful. Meanwhile, it may be of interest 
to read some figures concerning the church of England. 
The total voluntary offerings of the 


me year, 


church of England for 
work at for- 
eign work, educational work, philanthropic work, etc., includ- 
ing also all the funds raised by church collections or parochial 
machinery, amounted to £10,493,716. These figures compare 
with £10,731,448 for the previous year. 
The number of deacons ordained in 
crease of 88 on 1920 and 185 on 1919. 


including funds contributed t home, 


was 


1921 346, an in- 
The number ordained 
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in 1918 was i14 only. The total number of confirmations in 
1921 was 195,394 (81,322 males and 114,072 females). The num- 
bers for 1920, 1919, and 1918 were 199,377, 194,836, and 216,888 
respectively. The years 1918 and 1919 included the four Welsh 
dioceses, which do not form part of the figures tor 1920 and 
1921. The number of during the latest year fo 
which figures are available was 608,799, of which 10,832 were 
persons oO! riper years. 


baptisms 


The number of Easter communicants 
was 2,171,619. The Sunday School scholars 
i,990,305, who were instructed by 169,194 teachers. 
* + * 


numbered 


A Modernist Defends 
His Orthodoxy 

The chief 
Rashdall 


upon the 


value oft Hastings 


in his counter-attach 


the lectures delivered by Dr. 
upon the Person of Christ lies 


critics who questioned his orthodoxy. “Some of 
the newspaper correspondents or letter-writers, including some 
clergymen, are, it appears, so ignorant of the faith for which 
they affect so much zeal as to suppose that the church teaches 
that Christ is God and not man, or that the body of Jesus 
was human, but not his soul.” And the learned dean goes on 


o charge his opponents with the heresy of Apollinarianism. 


lt is in reality a task by no means difficult to show the par- 
ticular heresies which still live in the most orthodox bosoms. 
Sabellian—multitudes of them; and 
that Christ human 


done about it? 


l’elagian, more than a few; 


the Apollinarians who deny had a soul, 


What 
a Christian; it is very hard to be ortho- 


‘a great host. is to be Browning said 
it was hard to be 
without sometimes slipping from the narrow ledge, along 


leads 
] 


about intellectual 


its pathway Most of us are not greatly con- 


cerned correctness; we should long to ex- 


ice more of the first love of the first-born in the days 


vhen the Reality was so evident that they were not given to 


too-careful definitions. But the defenders of orthodoxy ought 


with their own beams. 


* * 


Mr. Lloyd George 
and His Hymn Cure 


Che Premier has come back from Wales, refreshed and 


mself again It must a puzzle to M. Poincare and his 


finds his great delight in 


onference frien that the premier 


hymn-singing <¢ at this s part of his cure! M. Poincare 


ould probabl k refreshment in the beloved south country 
his glass to “the incomparable vin- 
Mr. Lloyd George with the help of 
{1 Davies rejoices in a grand hymn- 
to be 


borne in 


despised, especially if some 
One of them, 
greatest L. M. 
selected is Lledrod). 


Nothing 


hurches so much as differences upon 


mind 
Walford tune in 
e. (The name 

this matter. 
omes or 
he prime minister gravely discussed whether 


should long pause or a short in certain hymns; 


to the short-pause party. 


announce 


* * 


And So Forth 


rhe students of 


art in London are finding an excellent show 
] itechapel; the W hitechapel Art 

1 gi Barnett had 

held its anniversary last week; 
CY .M.C 


very largely strong nationalists, 


Gal- 
s in which Canon 
Indian 


uccessiul club \.) for our 


but the gov- 
isely allows full freedom of speech even though 
i i this 


ountry to smile kindly upon its “seditious” subjects, and for 


becomes at times rather fierce; it is a peculiarity of 


$s government to send 18s members sometimes to face the 


usic of debate \ tl 


very ful conference of the 
rthern Congre ional 1as been held in 


success 


Dp 
» 


te ale , 
lackpool. 
| 


he head- 
and 


‘onsidered as in any way under 


been some free criticism of t 


There appears to have 


ynalism. Clearly Lancashire 


Yorkshire do 1 lean be 


quarters T ( regat 
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the direction of London 
fellowship. 


They are equal partners in a great 


” 


A Fine Tribute 
to Nansen 

There is an eloquent article in The Country Heart upon 
Nansen. I am giving the closing words: 

“It looks as if the last few years have divided up the mass 
of men rather sharply into a few saints, a great many cynics 
and more beasts. One confesses shamefully that one gets 
quite easily into the habit of going about on all fours, some- 
times even creeping on the belly. But this is not altogetier 
our fault as individuals. Principalities and powers, govern- 
ments, press-finance, church-chapel, have fostered in us the 
Jungle, Sty, and Sheepfold ideal of life—the bloody law of the 
jungle, the policy and pleasures of the Pig, the smug stupidity 
of the Fold—within any one of which it is quite possible to 
be a decent, law-abiding person, but hardly a man when we 
consider what a piece of work is man as God intends him! But 
1 do not believe there was one grunter or groveller of us all 
in Nansen’s meeting that did not hanker after his humanity 
in the that soul. At 


Man we, too, say to ‘Let us also 


presence of heroic and compassionate 


the sight of a 


And 


to him in our repentance and our hope. 


ourselves, 
men!” willy nilly we rose to our feet and cried out 
“There are almost overwhelming forces in the field against 
Nansen and his mission, That dark power that can bind the 
nations into a league against love as cunningly as it scatters 
But the ex- 
plorer and high commissioner, now as ever, is pushing for- 
ward to the end with no calculations based upon retreat. He 
has 


them in hate, is at work everywhere and always. 


‘great allies, 
friends are exultations, 


His 


And love and Man’s unconquerable mind.’ 


agonies, 


great towns of England and Europe where he is 


pleading this cause in desperate hope, hosts of just such no- 
bodies as we of the other night will be hearing him: individ- 
multifold will, if it foreswear alle- 


ual nobodies, but whose 


giance to Jungle and Sty law for that of love and reason, could 


cleanse Euvope of evil in high places and set good in its 


Laymen and Theology 
By a curious chance my weekly supply of books gives me 
four by laymen upon the truths of religion—and four admir- 
ible books \ 
uralist and 


It is 


professor of philosophy, a Quaker lecturer, a 


sportsman, and a schoolmaster—these are 
only possible to give here the titles of their 


few words upon them. The professor of philos- 

passed from the land of shadows into eternity, is 
Sir Henry Jones, who followed Edward Caird in Glas- 
has published his Gifford Lectures, a finely planned 
defense of 


Faith 


the right of enquiry which belongs to 
that Enquires.”. The Quaker lecturer, Mr 

irubb, continues his work as a teacher of theological 
and religious truth, not to experts but to the rank and file. The 
them Mr. 
“The 
is not unworthy of his other work upon 
Somervell. He 
orders, but in any case he writes as a teacher for 
When an experienced reader picks up a work em 


titled “‘A Short History of 


Friends are very happy in their teachers; among 


of the best of expositors. His book on 


Cross” 


-hoolmaster is Mr. D. C 


teachers 

dur Religion,” he may be forgiven 
It is so hard a task, especially if the 
But this 


¢ 


and of permanent value and ought to 


fears for the worst. 

begins with Moses and reaches to Lambeth. 
is remarkably good 
invaluable to teacher 


prove \nyone could criticize sections, 


especially 
! lalty 


*h the critic is himself familiar, but 
b ila 


Vno 


sections with whi 
need, full of interest and writ- 


the book 


ten as it is has kept abreast of modern 
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scholarship, it is free from the crudities which might be 
The best of the four is by that gifted writer, Mr. 
H. G. Hutchinson, who has written for years upon golf and 
His book is entitled “The Fortnightly Club.” It 
deals with some of the most serious issues now before thinkers. 


For years Mr. Hutchinson stood, | think, outside the “bright, 


dreaded. 


played it. 


believing band” but afterwards he entered with all the fresh- 


athlete and naturalist into the 
And he is a fine defender of the faith. 


~ . * 


ness and courage of a great 


Christian inheritance. 


Mr. John Masefield 
Translates Racine 
It came as a surprise to find that Mr. Masefield had trans- 
and adapted Racine’s Esther. 
beautiful work. 


It makes a striking and 
Without much difficulty it could be read by 
the members of a guild and every student of French literature 
and indeed every reader of the Old Testament will find this 
f remarkable interest. It was, however, a surprise to 
find Mr. Masefield turning his mind to the French classics. 
Something of the quality of this work may be judged from the 
-horus with which this letter may be allowed to close: 


nla\ of 


God 

O star in darkness, O white light of dawn, 
After the night; O blessed touch of rain 
Changing the desert’s salty sand to flowers; 
© well of water in the blinding heat, 

When even the asp goes mad; O shining city 


“Bountiful mercy of our guardian 


Seen by the footsore after hours of travel; 
O land, that far away, beyond wild water, 
Gleams out at evening, O port of peace 

After the sea; we thank Thee for this mercy.” 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
How a Man is Called* 


HERE has 


tutes a call. In the 


been much discussion as to what consti- 


average man’s mind God calls men 


only to the ministry. But a moment’s reflection would 
ficient to convince us that God would not be so exclusive. 
hing is not the only business that God has to look after in 
If God 


ts one man to be a missionary, he wants another to be a 


niverse! One man is called as much as another. 


p-builder, and still another to be a farmer. The missionary 
1 believe that every man com- 
nto the world has his work designed for him. 


1s to travel and he has to eat. 
He may 
ble to do many things but there is only one thing that he 
do exceptionally well and for which he is peculiarly de- 
One day at a dinner I debated with an eminent eastern 
niversity professor, who insisted that a well-balanced man 
d do one thing as well as another. He insisted that he could 
an equal success as an artist, a farmer, a singer, an insur- 
agent, arailroad manager,a trombone player or an actor!! 


ther of us convinced the other. His idea seemed absurd to 

and no doubt I seemed hopelessly stubborn to him—such 

de Knowing, then, that many of our readers will dis- 
agree with me, I affirm again that it seems that each man has 
Walking through the forest 
1 note that one tree has the maple pattern, one the pine, one 
e oak and yet another the bee 
h living men? 


I ate. 
particular design born in him. 


h—why should it not be so 
Harvard used to show 
yw each person should take a series of tests to help decide 


areer. 


Dr. Miinsterburg of 


Some are quick, some are slow, some are designed 
The 


Even our 


mechanical work, some for literary pursuits. round 
should not be pushed into the square hole. 
high 


o every pupil. 


guid- 
This should be a great help when scien 


ressive schools are now offering “vocational 


on for April 30, “Isaiah’s Summons and Response.” Isa. 
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tifically administered. I once went to one of these experts 
and he said to me: “You would make as good an engineer as 
you are a preacher.” I went away very much elated until I 
happened to think that his word was like the Delphic oracles— 
I might be pitiably bad at either!! 

Who that ever studied under President Harper can forget 
how magnificent he made this sixth chapter of Isaiah? One 
seemed to see this young aristocrat, this well educated youth 
going into the temple to worship. King Uzziah had just died. 
He was under the solemn impression of that death. Men felt 
as he did in England when Queen Victoria died; men felt as he 
did in this country when Lincoln was shot. 
mood Isaiah went into the temple to pray. God was there, as 
aiways, but the youth was open that day to see God. Facing 
life and death in a deep mood, brooding over his life and that 
this crisis, he saw God. Now God 
was no more in that temple in Palestine than he is in London or 
New York or Kansas City. God 
young prince than he is to our young men and maidens who 
‘ome to church today. 


In a very serious 


of his beloved nation in 


was no more visible to the 
Isaiah had eyes to see, ears to hear, 
soul to feel, and he saw, heard, felt. Everybody now is inter- 
ested in radiophones. To catch the messages you have to own a 
radiophone. You set it up in your house; you reach out your 
hundred feet of wire; the messages are received. Recently » 
When we 
It was a noble 
ision that Isaiah had of God, enthroned, high, lifted up, filling 
space. Your conception of God makes you. 
civilization,” Eliot, “is 
God Macaulay says that not much can be expected from the 
man who worships a cow. 
have monkey-ethics! 

Note the effect upon Isaiah. He felt 
Like Peter when he cried out to Jesus, “Depart from me, for I 
am sinful.” 


man in Pittsburgh caught a message from London! 
are in tune with the Infinite he will speak to us. 


“A man’s place in 


says Dr. determined by his idea of 


” 


If one has a monkey-god he will 
his own unworthiness. 


To look on a holy God makes one conscious of 
his sin. come off 
very well, but in the white light of a holy God we see all our 


sideous 


Comparing ourselves with other men we 
flaws. Fire is 
Upon his lips the coal from the altar 
ef heaven is laid and his iniquity is burned away. And now the 


Repentance is followed by cleansing 
the symbol of purifying. 


‘great thing happens: Inspired, cleansed, he hears God's call 
“Who shall I 


Who, indeed, should go but the inspired one, the one with 


to service. will go for us?” “Whom send?” 


the vision, the one with the pure heart, and the youth replies, 


“Here am I, send me.” God is always in need of prepared 


who can answer but the prepared man? Go to the 


, 
men, bu 


church. Open the windows of your soul. Feel your unworthi- 


Let God purify you. Hear his call 


“Send me.” 


ness. Respond as did 


Isaiah: JoHn R, Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. Kelman Lectures 
at Harvard 


Dr. John Kelman, pastor of Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian church of New York, 
has recently completed the William Belden 
Noble lectures at Harvard University. He 
took as his general topic: “Prophets of 
Yesterday and their Message for Today.” 
He spoke on “The Religious Message of 
Thomas Carlyle,” in one of his addresses. 
Dr. Kelman has written books in the field 
of English literature and he is known for 
his ability in this field. 


Congregationalists Call Dr. Scudder 
to Responsibility 

Dr. W. W. Scudder has been appointed 
recently as district secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board of Missions of the 
tionalists. He 


Congrega- 
will be responsible for the 
missionary 
York, 


vania and the 


propaganda in Connecticut, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
Atlantic states of the south. 
Dr. Scudder comes from an old missionary 
Vellore, India, 
as the son of the Dutch Reformed mission- 
ary. After securing his training at Hart- 
ford Theological became 
superintendent for the 
state of Washington. He has served as 
gone of the regional directors of the Con- 
gregational World Movement. He is thus 
in most intimate touch with denomina- 
tional affairs, and his appointment will 
strengthen the 7 


New 


family. He was born at 


Seminary, he 


home missionary 


greatly hand of the na- 


tional organization of the denomination 


Comity Among 
Lutheran Denominations 

The task of Lutheran de- 
nominations of this country has gone far 
forward. The Missouri synod, however, 
will not worship with the other kinds of 
Lutherans on account of alleged laxities. 
The journal of this denomination in com- 


uniting the 


menting on a book on church architecture 
recently issued by the United Lutheran 
church asked: “Is it not strange that these 
most remarkable pamphlets come from a 
body other than ours? With all the stress 
that our lays on 
principles, we should think she would lead 
the way when it comes to honest princi- 
ples in church building.” The relations 
between Missouri synod Lutherans and all 
others are pretty well defined in this reply 
made by the Lutheran: “To this query 
there is an obvious reply, and sooner than 
abandon our brother we will answer his 
question, It is mot strange that the prin- 


Missouri synod sound 


Missouri should produce no 
their church 
involves beauty, 
adaptation, sympathy and 
symbolism. It develops curves, and shades, 
shadows, high lights and decorations. lv 
abominates wearying hardness, puncturing 
pinnacles, and deadly fixation of lines and 
A group that prides itself on 
its isolation: which boasts of its narrowed 
which will not 


ciples held by 
architectural features in 
buildings Architecture 


gracefulness, 


boundaries. 


and unprogressive tenets; 
join ‘a body other than ours’ to say even 
our Father, may employ, but it cannot 
produce architecture. The whole world 


would need reshaping by such principles. 
It should be a cube and not a sphere. The 
rich and varied colors of clouds and 
twilights must be resolved into blacks and 
whites. The trees which the _ Infinite 
Architect empowered to throw out twigs 
and tendrils, leaves multiform in size and 
color, would need to appear in one deadly 
and ever recurring model. No, it is not 
strange.” 


Will Present Biblical 
Drama in Boston 

“The Prophet Jeremiah” is a_ five-act 
play which is to have its first production 
in the Nationai theater of Boston, May 4 
and 5. The cast is made up of prominent 
ministers and laymen and laywomen. The 
engaging in this dramatic effort 
represent various religious groups of the 
city. Rev. Warren B. Brigham, of Dor- 
Universalist church, is a former 
professional actor, and he will be seen in 
the play as Hannaniah, the false prophet. 
The play was written by Eleanor Wood 
Whitman, who taught biblical history at 
Wellesley college for seven years and who 
was once a recognized minister of the so- 
ciety of Friends.. This effort to make the 
Bible interesting through drama has at- 
tracted wide attention in Boston 


people 


chester 


Dr. Crafts and 
the Adventists 


The Seventh Day Adventist church has 
an organization called the Religious Lib- 
erty association, which is devoted to the 
destruction of all Sunday laws in the 
United States. In the literature of this 
organization Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts is 
charged with having a big slush fund with 
which to influence congress. Dr. Crafts 
has finally taken cognizance of the charges 
which have been widely circulated, and has 
disclosed the sectarian character of the 
propaganda in question. He prints an in- 
teresting picture taken from the Adventist 
literature in which the United States gov- 
ernment is represented as the beast which 
is to persecute the saints by compelling 
them to keep the Lord’s Day Sabbath. This 
beast is referred to in Rev. 13:11-17. 


Veterans of World Travels 
Hold Banquet 

An interesting Interna- 
tional Sunday School Convention at Kan- 
sas City will be the reunion of all those 
who have attended the sessions of the 
World’s Sunday School Convention in va- 
rious countries. Eight of these conven- 
have been held in the following 
London, St. Louis, London, Jeru- 
salem, Rome, Washington, Zurich and 
Tokyo. The World’s Pilgrims, as they are 
called, will wear badges to distinguish 
them. Mr. Marion Lawrance 
held the palm for the number of these 
gatherings attended. He was at seven of 
the eight. However, a number of lay peo- 
ple have attended three or four of them 
The entire program of the International 
Sunday School Convention at Kansas City 
will be in charge of these World's Pil- 


feature of the 


tions 
( ities ° 


probably 


grims on Sunday evening, June 25. A 
special exhibit will be made of Sunday 
School materials gathered from various 
parts of the world field, showing the Sun- 
day school to be one of the most catholic 
institutions of Protestantism. 


Hebrew No Longer 
Compulsory at Drew 


Drew Theological Seminary located at 
Madison, N. J., has recently made a 
change in its required studies and Hebrew 
is no longer in the list. This is reported 
to be the last theological seminary in 
America to drop Hebrew as a required 
study. A great many of the seminaries 
have also made the study of new testa- 
ment Greek optional as well. Once the 
languages are on an optional basis, they 
will still be taken by a considerable number 
of students who enjoy that kind of exer- 
cise. The tendency, however, is in the direc- 
tion of the human sciences. Among the 
presidents of theological seminaries is a 
great tendency in the direction of radical 
reform of theological education. 


Determined to Find a 
Place to Settle Down 


Dr. A. E. Cory, leader of money-raising 
campaigns for the Disciples of Christ, is 
determined to find a place where he can 
settle down quietly in pastoral work. He 
Disciples church at Kinston, N. C., giv- 
has declined calls to pulpits in the middle- 
west and accepted the pastorate of the 
ing among other reasons for his decision 
the fact that living on the “rim” of things, 
so to speak, he will hardly be called upon 
with undue frequency to go out and help 
in missionary campaigns to the detriment 
of his local church work. For a decade 
he has been away from his family most 
of the time, living in hotels and engaged 
in the strenuous work of promoting mis- 
sionary finances. 


Popular Chicago Minister Will 
Go to Philadelphia 


Rev. J. S. Ladd Thomas of Austin 
Methodist church of Chicago has accepted 
a call to First Methodist church of Phila- 
delphia. The formality of the approval 
of the bishops involved has been secured. 
Dr. Thomas has been with the Austin 
congregation for more than twelve years 
and before that he held other Chicago pas- 
terates with St. John’s church and with 
Centenary church. At the ecumenical 
conference of Methodism in London last 
fall, Dr. Thomas was a very severe critic 
of the institutionalism which character- 
izes religion these days, and he asserted 
that the reason why people are lukewarm 
toward religion is that the preachers now- 
adays are compelled to be salesmen rather 
than prophets. 


How the Church Follows 
Commerce and Industry 

Home mission secretaries are ever on 
the alert for the enterprise of the capi- 
talist which will build a great city in a 
year. Gary was a challenge to every home 
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mission board in America and almost as 
soon as the first shacks were put up, the 
various denominations were at work buila- 
ing churches. The new excitement is 
Muscle Shoals. If Henry Ford succeeds 
n getting control of this enterprise, it is 
estimated that one hundred thousand peo- 
ple will pour in within a year. The Disci- 
ples home mission board is already featur- 

this situation in their May offering 
doubtless other boards will 
during the year. Rev. O. T. Maddox 
now pastor of the Disciples 
rch there. 


literature as 


mission 


Newport Community 
Church Prospers 


While many of the community churches 
of the country have a more or less loose 
connection with the Congregational denom- 
ination, the churches of other communions 
are also tending to broaden out in order 
to meet the community need. At New- 
port, W. Va., a work under Disciples lead- 

solves the problem of church op- 
portunity for the town. Many of the 
people live in boats on the Ohio and Kana- 
The pastor, Rev. Charles 
Striedlander, is know as the “layman pas- 
tor.” In the membership of the commu- 
church are Presbyterians, Baptists, 
ethodists, Adventists, Catholics, Pente- 
tals and_ others. Avery energetic 
Bible class is reported. Recently 
new members were received into 
church on confession of faith. 


wha rivers. 


Board of Education Meets 
and Names Officers 

\t the recent meeting of the Board of 

ition of the Disciples of Christ held 
indianapolis, Rev. A. D. Harmon, pres- 
nt-elect of Transylvania University, was 

president of the board. President 
n Wood of Culver-Stockton college was 
de vice-president and Dean G. D. Ed- 
ls of the Bible College of the Univer- 
of Missouri was reelected as secretary. 
board is 
Rev. 


executive secretary of the 


H. O. Pritchard as formerly. 
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G. I. Hoover is continued as promotional 
secretary and Rev. Joseph C. Todd as uni- 
versity secretary. At the meeting, Dean 
W. E. Garrison made an extended ad- 
dress on “The Graduate Training of the 
Ministry.” As dean of the Disciples Di- 
vinity House of the University of Chicago, 
he represents the one strictly graduate 
school for training ministers in the denomi- 
nation. 


Chicago Leader Will 
Go to Russia 

Rev. Karl Borders, who has been super- 
intendent of Russian work in Chicago for 
the Disciples of Christ for the past two 
years, has been called by the Friends’ Rus- 
sian committee to join the relief forces in 
Russia. He will leave 
and will be stationed in 
famine country. The 


at an early date, 
the heart of the 


Friends’ committee 
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is receiving funds from people of all com- 
munions, and has shown a very broad 
spirit in the selection of ivs personnel. Mr. 
Borders was formerly a missionary in the 
Philippines. After his return from that 
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service, he studied sociology at Columbia, 
having a term of service in a New York 
settlement house. In Chicago he has su- 
pervised the Brotherhood house on West 
Fourteenth street and the Russian church 
on Crystal street. In this work he has 
been supported by the United Christian 
Missionary Society. He will return to 
Chicago after his term of service in Rus- 
sia is completed. 


Million and a Half Dollars in 
Cleveland Church Building 


First Presbyterian church of Cleveland, 
known as the Old Stone church, will erect 
a twenty-story building this summer which 
will be rented as an office building. The 
idea parallels the plans of First Metho- 
dist church of Chicago, The building will 
be erected on Ontario street, adjoining the 
old church building. The proposed new 
building will be used for all the church 
purposes with the single exception of the 
Sunday worship. 

Scandanavian Exchange 
Lecturer 

Scandinavian Founda- 
tion has appointed Dr. Frederick 


The American 
Lynch as 
exchange lecturer to Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark. Dr. Lynch served in this coun- 
try as educational secretary of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship 
through the churches He will sail for 
Europe on April 12 as a representative of 
the World Alliance and the Church Peace 
Union. In each country that he visits, he 
will deliver a course of lectures on “The 
History of the Unity Move- 
ment » tl United States” and also a 

a [ Peace Move 


Christian 


Week-Day Schools Are 
Now Organized 


One of the constructive achievements of 
the recent convention of the Religious Ed- 
ucation Association was the organization 
of the religious week-day 
schools. This now has footing as one of 
the departments of the Religious Educa- 
tion A ssoc iation The 
we elected: President, Re Frank M. 
Meckibben of Evanston; vice-president, 
Miss M: v Ne wton, of New York: secre- 


+ 


workers in 


following officers 


iry-treasurer, Miss Eclara L. Acheson, of 
executive secretary, Dr. W. 


G. Seaman, of Gary. This new department 


Tonawanda; 


will bring the various types of religious 
school workers together at the R. E. A. 
convention, and throughout the vear there 
will be a systematic cultivation of the 
field of mid-week religious instruction 
Immigrant Problem 
Comes to the Front 

As the immigrant tide begins to flow 
into America, the various home mission 
boards are conscious once more of their 
responsibility to the new-comers. In va- 
rious communions the subject is being 
given study, but probably no communion 
has gone quite so far in its plans as have 
the Presbyterians. The Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions plans the fol- 
lowing conferences, concerning city and 
immigrant work: April 19, 20, 21, confer- 
ence on Presbyterian church work amone 


Hungarians in America, Bloomfield Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bloomfield, N. J., May 
16-17; pre-Assembly conference on city 
church extension, Des Moines, Iowa; May 
31, June 1-2, Presbyterian conference on 
Italian evangelization, Auburn Theological 
Seminary, Auburn, N. Y.; June 6-23, 
summer school and conference concerning 
church work in city and industrial com- 
munities, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York city; June 13-16, Illinois synod- 
ical conference covering the whole field 
of Presbyterian church work in Illinois 
and its national and world affiliations, at 
Decatur, III. 


Navy Chaplains a 
Strong Force 

Captain E. W. Scott, of the Chaplain 
Corps of the Navy, on duty in the bureau 
of navigation at Washington, has just is- 
sued a register of the chaplains of the 
navy. There are eighty-six men in the 
corps with one reserve chaplain and one 
retired chaplain on active duty. The de- 
nominations which have the largest repre- 
sentation are the Roman Catholics, 20: 
the Methodists, both north and south; and 
the Presbyterians. They are distributed as 
follows: Catholics, 20; Methodists, 18; 
Presbyterians, 14; Baptist, 11; Episcopal, 
11; Christian, 6; Lutheran, 2; Congrega- 
tional, 1: Reformed, 1; United Brethren, 
1; and Christian Science, 1. The chaplain 
corps, on the basis of the present enlisted 
strength of the navy, is about twenty-three 
men short of the quota. If congress re- 
duces the navy, it-will have to be brought 
as low as 65,000 before it affects the chap- 
lains now holding commissions. Accord- 
ing to the present law there shall be a 
chaplain for every 1250 enlisted men, offi 
cers and marines. 


Date Set for World Conference 
on Faith and Order 

The date is finally set for the World 
Conference on Faith and Order. It will 
he held in Washington in May, 1925. Be- 
tween now and then meetings will be 
held in most of the larger communions 
preparing the various groups of Chris- 
tian people for the meeting. Almost 
every communion of Christians in the 
world will be represented at the meet- 
ing with the single exception of the 
Roman Catholic church. The late pope 
promised to pray for the world confer- 
ence, and there is some hope that the 
new pope may take an even more gen- 
erous attitude. Among the preparations 
for the conference will be a series of 
meetings in London in 1924. The object 
of the leaders of the world conference is 
to bring about the organic union of 
Christendom. Already the eastern 
churches have expressed sympathy with 
the movement, and the new Patriarch 
Miletios will see that his communion is 
represented. Meanwhile the Presbyte- 
rian proposal of a union of evangelical 
communions on a service program is 
not dead. The two plans are now op- 
posed to one another, but the Presby- 
terians offer their plan to be considered 
in case the world conference leads to no 
definite results. Were statistics of all 
the various communions to be put on a 
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uniform basis, which has never been 
done in the past, the number of Chris- 
tians in the world would be 828,000,000, 
Of these, 288,000,000 are Roman Catho- 
lics, 121,000,000 are Orthodox Christians, 
and 417,000,000 belong to the various 
Protestant denominations. The number 
of Christians that will be in some meas- 
ure represented in the Washington con- 
ference will be 500,000,000. 


Episcopalians Will 
Hold Convention 

The general convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal church will be held in 
Portland, Oregon, this year. This de- 
nomination holds its convention every 
two years and this is the forty-seventh 
national convention. On Sept. 7, 139 
bishops and 552 members of the house 
of deputies will take up their work. At 
Portland the house of deputies will meet 
under the same roof with the house of 
bishops and with the women’s auxiliary. 
This is made possible by reason of the 
conveniences of the auditorium of Port- 
land. Only once before has the general 
convention been held west of the Rocky 
mountains, and that was in 1901, when 
the convention was held in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Federation a Third of a 
Century Old 

In 1887 the Congregational and Meth- 
odist churches of Truro, Mass., decided 
to form a union church without surren 
dering their loyalties to their constituent 
denominations. This is sometimes de- 
clared to be the beginning of the fed- 
erated church movement. This federated 
church is still in existence in spite of the 
prophets who said “they would give it 
only a year to live.” There are now 
forty-two federated churches in the state 
1§ Massachusetts in successful operation 
When it is remembered that all of these 
have formed themselves on the sponta- 
neous action of lay people in the local 
communities, and not through the activi- 
ties of ecclesiastical leaders of any sort 
the achievement is the more noteworthy. 


Salvation Army Reports 
on Prohibition 

Whatever may be the case in fashion. 
able clubs, there can be no doubt that 
the eighteenth amendment has reduced 
drinking in the lower levels of society. 
The Salvation Army supplied beds to 
two million people last year, and reports 
that drunkenness has almost disap- 
peared from among these people. The 
army once observed “Boozers’ Day,” but 
unable to find sufficient recruits, another 
kind of day is now observed which is 
given over to the entertainment of very 
poor children. Reports are given of 
large numbers of working men who have 
accounts in the bank now whereas in 
times gone by there was a constant de- 
mand from them for free beds and free 
food. 


German Lutherans Celebrate 
Their Diamond Jubilee 

The Missouri Synod Lutherans are 
known for their theological conserva 
tism. In Germany, they protested the 
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union of Lutheran and Reformed congre- 
gations by the state and came to this 
country to defend their strait-laced 
ideas of doctrinal purity. In the com- 
pany were many people of aristocratic 
blood and many professors and scien. 
tists. The communion has grown until 
it numbers two-thirds of a million com- 
municants. It has $55,000,000 invested 
in church properties, and $10,000,000 in 
educational institutions. This year the 
diamond jubilee of the founding of the 
denomination in the United States is to 
be celebrated. Among the jubilee plans 
is the raising of funds for educational 
work in Canada, and several countries of 
South America. 


Salary Increases 
Are Continuing 
The churches are gradually gaining on 
advancing costs of living, and in the 
Protestant Episcopal church last year 
the total increases of salary amounted to 
$007,000. The year the 
had been $1,418,000. In many other de- 
the matter of in- 
es has been a news item in the de- 
papers, the 
having printed during the 
a great many 


the 


before increase 


nations salary 


itional Congregation- 
two 
There 
among’ _ the 


past 
such items. 
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churches that the people of the manse 
should not be compelled to make sacri- 
fices which are no longer practiced by 
members of the congregation. 


New York Baptists Enter 
Great New Building 


York entered 


day. 


U 


million and 


Vv 
t 
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Fifth Avenue Baptist church of New 
its new edifice on Park 
Avenue for the first time on Palm Sun- 
The building will not be dedicated 
intil autumn. The structure has cost a 
a quarter of dollars, of 
which the Rockefeller family has con- 
ributed about half. The Gothic archi- 
ecture has been followed, and on the 


inside the arrangement is like that used 


1 


n Episcopal churches. On one side is 


a lectern while on the other is a pulpit. 


] 
i 
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seats for six hundred people. It 


n place of an altar is a baptistry. There 
chancel with for anti- 
In the auditorium are 
is ex- 


deep seats 


yhonal singing. 
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pected that the Baptist church on Park 
Avenue will never have any vacant seats. 
The church is known for its generosity 
in benevolences. Even without the 
Rockefeller money the contributions run 
to $275,000 per year. Another feature ot 
the church that has attracted wide atten. 
tion is the Bible class conducted by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. The church has for 
many years held to the liberal tradition 
W. H. P. Faunce, president 
Brown University, 
and the present pastor is Rev. Corne- 

us Woelfkin The erection of this 
structure will help to answer 


now 


was a former pas 


splendid 
those skeptics who have prophesied the 
disappearance of the evangelical 
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same time he will attend a meeting of 
the executive committee of the universal 
conference of the churches on life and 
work—a conference which probably wih 
be held in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1926. 
He will also be a representative at the 
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International Conference on the Church 
and Industry in the same city. 3efore 
returning on the Celtic September 9, 
Dr. Anthony will make a tour of Bel- 
gium and France. He will be accom. 
panied by Mrs. Anthony. 


Convention Season is at Hand 


ITHIN the next few months 
some very important religious 
“ational scope 
parts of the 
the Dis- 
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three 
reform 
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Friendship will 
16. This live organization 
question of world 
American people the past vear and will of- 


Cleveland 
has kept 
peace before 
fer a strong program again this year 
The Southern Baptists will meet at 
Tackaonville May 17. In 


the question of evol 
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Southern 
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They will no fellowship 
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Christian associations 
Whether this 
complete 
the 
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s t abu longer 
the International School Asso- 


The 


into 


iation two 
disfavor. 
remarkable movement toward 
denominational isolation will go 
whole way remains to be seen. 


The Presbyterian General 


are falling 


Assembly 


will meet at Des Moines this year begin 
May 18. The Presbyterians 
debate once more the official status oj 
women in their churches after receiving 
the vote of the presbyteries on the mat- 
ter. The year past has been one of re- 
markable administrative activity on the 
part of the moderator and the secretaries 
and the coming assembly will use much 
time in receiving the reports of these 
various officers and in planning new 
work. 

Northern Baptists meet in In- 
dianapolis beginning June 14. Talk of a 

to be forced by the Fundamen- 

been in the but such 
are often a feature of denomina- 
gatherings and it does not seem 
likely that Baptist differences in the field 
of doctrine will go that far. The gift of 
the California oil man to the home mis- 
board in return for a credal action 
will come into the limelight once more 
The Fundamentalists will undoubtedly 
make further efforts at a dogmatic test 
for every delegate received as a member 
Northern Baptist Convention 

The convention of the International 
Sunday School Convention at Kansas 
City. beginning June 21, promises to be 
a love feast, for the differences between 
this organization and the Council of Sun- 
School Workers of the denomina- 
tional boards has been fixed up and an 
amalgamation will take place. 

Tle national convention of the Di- 
ciples of Christ will open at Winona 
Lake August 28. The recent interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament offered by the 
Board of Managers of the United So- 
ciety for the control of opinion on the 
mission field is almost certain to be made 

matter of debate. So certain have the 
Disciples been that this year’s conven- 
tion would bring the differences of opin- 
the group to debate that several 
have refused to be hosts to the 
convention. After hiding the issues away 
in committee rooms for many years, the 
Disciples are clarifying opinion through 
the old-time talk 
less in evidence 
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will 


talists have air, 
fears 
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of “division” is much 
this year. 

The General Convention of the Protest- 
Episcopal church will be held in 
Portland, Ore., in September. This meet- 
ing is held every two years. The Con- 
cordat with the Congregationalists wil 
present material for many interesting 
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-harch, and if the American church 
with world-wide Anglican 
advanced ground must be 
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this 
line 
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taken. 
One definite impression 
that the evangelical religion in Amertca 
is going through a storm and stress at 
this time. Wide differences of opinion 
separate most of these gnoups. 
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Books for Ministers 


1922 LEADERS 
6 ee. CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS has chosen from recently pub- 


lished books on religion a dozen titles which are taking front rank in 
popularity with our minister readers. They are the twelve books, evi- 
dently, which they have found most helpful to their special needs in the 
good year 1922. 


HERE ARE THE BOOKS 


The Prophetic Ministry for Today 7. The Crisis of the Churches 
By Bishop Charles D. Williams ($1.50). By Dr. Leighton Parks ($2.50). 


That the Ministry Be Not Blamed 8. Enduring Investments 
By John A. Hutton ($1.50). By Roger Babson ($1.50). 


The Creative Christ 9. Toward the Understanding of Jesus. 
By Prof. Edward S. Drown ($1.50). By Dr. V. G. Simkhovitch ($1.75). 


The Fundamentals of Christianity 10. The Power of Prayer 
By Prof. Henry C. Vedder ($2.00). Edited by Prof. W. P. Paterson ($2.50) 


Creative Christianity 11. The Pilgrim 
By Prof. George Cross ($1.50). By Dr. T. R. Glover ($1.75). 


The Church in America 12. The Reconstruction of Religion. 
By William Adams Brown ($2.00). By Prof. Charles A. Ellwood ($2.25). 


(Add 10 cents postage on each book ordered) 


Buy these books now — pay for them in July 


Use coupon below, fill in names of books desired, and mail to us without 
delay. Books will be shipped at once and you may make payment for 
them July |—more than sixty days’ credit—and in these sixty days your 
intellectual and spiritual wealth will have been vastly increased by the 
reading of these authoritative works. 


— = = = = (Cut Coupon Here) = 


The Christian Century Press, 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books at once. I understand fhat I may have the 
privilege of paying for same July |, 1922. 
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OF INTEREST TO 


STUDENTS OF RELIGION 


A Selection of Books Published by the 
Open Court Publishing Company 





ASTON, W. G., C.M.G., D. Lit.—Shinto, 
Ancient Religion of Japan. Cloth 

BAILEY, CYRIL, M.A. Religion of Ancient 
Rome. Cloth -60 

BARNETT, L. D., M.A., D. Lit.—Hinduism. Cloth .60 

eee GUSTAV—Death & Resurrec- 
tion. Cloth 

BUDGE, E. A. WALLIS, M.A., D. Lit.,— 

The Gods of the Egyptians, Stories in Egyp- 
tian Mythology With Plates and illustra- 
tions. 2 Vols. Cloth . 

CARUS, DR. PAUL—The Gospel of Buddha. 
Edition de luxe. Illustrated in old Buddhist 
— by O. Kopetzky. Cloth, $3.00. Pocket 
“aition 
The Pleroma. An essay on the origin of 
Christianity. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 
The Dharma, or the Religion of Enlighten- 


Cloth, 50c. 


f a New Religious Era and Other 
} Cloth 
gelus Silesius, a_ selection from the 
rhymes of a German mystic. Translated in 
the original meter. Cloth 
The Surd of Metaphysics. An inquiry into 
the question, “Are there things in them- 
elves?”’ Cloth 
The Rise of Man. A sketch of the origin of 
the human race. Hlustrated. Boards, $1.00. 


A. 
: 


COOK, STANLEY A.—The Religion of Ancient 
Palestine to the Second Millennium B. C. in 
t] light of archaeology and the Inscrip- 
tions. Cloth 
FECHNER, GUSTAV TH.—On Life 
Death Translated from the German. 
Boards, 75c. Paper 
FICHTE, J. G—The Voca:ion of Man. 
lated from the German. The student fa- 
miliar with the history of philosophy will 
d in this little book much that throws 
light upon other systems, especially on those 
of Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer and our 
modern “pragmatists,” but earnest readers, 
even if unacquainted with the speculations 
of the schools may also gain from it no 
meagre store of noble and _ inspiring 
thought Cloth, 75¢ Paper 
A MODERNIST’S LETTER to His Holiness 
Pope Pius X. This is the appeal of an ear- 
holic priest to the Papacy calling for 
t of the creed, a revolutionary 
external polity and a re- 
generation of the inner spirit of the mother 
church of Christendom. Cloth 
OTTO, RUDOLPH—Life and Ministry of Jesus, 
According to the Historical Method. Trans- 
lated from the German. Boards 
RADAU, HUGO—Bel, the Christ of Ancient 
Times. Boards 
SMITH, PRESERVED, PhD.—A Short History 
of Christian Theophagy. Cloth 2.00 
Rightly understood the present study will be ap- 
preciated as a scientific essay in the field of com- 
parative religion, and as furnishing a rational ex- 
planation of much that is most delicate and 
important in the history of Christianity. 
STRODE, MURIEL—My Little Book of Prayer. 


Boards 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


122 South Michigan Ave., Chicag 


Toward An Understanding 
of Jesus and Other 


Historical Studies 


By VLADIMER G. SIMKHOVITCH, Ph. D. 


Professor of Economic History, 
Columbia University. 


} oO 
O 


ESUS was born at the beginning of the 
period of brewing religion which start- 

ed with the annexation of Judea by Rome 
in 6 A. D. and ended with the annexation of 
Judea or enslavement of the residents of 
Jerusalem in 70 A.D. This terrific crisis in 
the midst of which he taught and minis- 
tered, as truly historically studied and re- 
lated to his teachings by Prof. Simkhovitch, 
produces a more realistic grasp of the entire 
situation and a more intimate understand- 
ing of the aims and methods of Jesus than 
a century of minute literary criticism of the 
N. T. documents has been able to discover. 


The other essays are also realistic studies 
in historical understanding. “Rome's Fall 
Reconsidered” throws a new light on the 
decay of the antique civilization and ‘Hay 
and History’ deals with the basic condi- 
tions underlying the agrarian organization 
of Medieval Europe. 


($1.75 plus 12 cents postage) 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 














Sunday Talks to 
Teachers 


By Helen Wodehouse, D. Phil. 


A book of inspiration for Sunday school teachers. 
Among the chapter titles are: “Guides and Light- 
Bringers,” “The Good Day,” “Opportunities,” ‘“Wit- 
nesses,” “The Strength of the Lord.” If you are dis- 
couraged with your teaching task, read this book. 


$1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 
The Christian Century Press 


508 S. Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Il. 























The Prophetic Ministry 
For Today 


By BISHOP CHARLES D. WILLIAMS 
The Lyman Beecher Yale Lectures for 1920 





OR years Bishop Williams has 
tried hard to do the work of 
a prophet to his own times. He 
has practiced a persistent faith in 
the power of the spoken word to 
keep before men the high and un- 
welcome standards that alone 
save a people from perishing. 


He talks here most intimately of 
the calling and work of the min- 
istry, so understood, in the hope 
of aiding his colleagues and him- 
self to stand fast in their alle- 
giance to this great Commission 
to the end. 


Genuineness, earnestness, cour- 
age, intellectual honesty, spiritual 
passion—these are some of the 
fundamental characteristics of 
Bishop Williams, according to Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton. An out- 
standing preacher-prophet, he is 


well able to discuss ““The Pro- 
phetic Ministry for Today.” 


The book of the year for preach- 


ers. 


Price $1.50, Plus 12 cents postage 





The Christian Century Press 


508 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 














The Fundamentals of Christianity 


By HENRY C. VEDDER 


Professor of Church History, Crozer Theological 
Seminary. 


The answer in detail that this book attempts 
to give to the question ‘“What is Christianity?” 
is based upon three convictions: (1) that 
man’s apprehension of the character of God 
has not stood still but has grown with his 
growth (2) that the highest forms of this pro- 
gressive knowledge of God are found in the 
Old and New Testament literature and cul- 
minate in the words of Jesus as preserved in 
the Gospels (3) that the teaching of Jesus is, 
therefore, the standard by which all other 
teaching claiming to be Christian must be com- 
pared and, in case of conflict, rejected. It is 
the main object of this book to convince its 
readers that the parting of the ways has been 
reached with the Historical Christianity based 
on Paul as its authority which still has such 
wide vogue and that the future belongs to a 
Christianity that will determine its doctrines, 
program and methods on the authority of 
Jesus alone. 


Price $2.00, plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 





This Quarterly fits the needs of your class peda- 


gogically as neatly as it fits into your pocket 


physically. 


Scholarly | 
Spiritual 


The 20th 
Century 
Quarterly 


Scriptural 
Suggestive 


Thorough 
Attractive 


Thomas Curtis Clark 
Editor 


| 
Vigorous | 
| 


A SUGGESTION: Send for 5 or 10 free 
sample copies of this quarter's issue and 
hand them to a number of your teachers 
of adult, young people’s and senior classes 
using the International Uniform Lessons. 
The result will be a big order from your 
school—if not this quarter, next. Try it. 





The Christian Century Press 
= 508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 








“The Duty of Educated Men 


is to be well informed—to contribute a sound opinion to the discussion of 
current topics that is likely to occur at any moment—on the suburban train, 


at the club, or in the family circle. 


No longer is pressure of affairs an alibi. 


Men whose minutes are golden, men known throughout the country as great 
executives and financiers—find time, indeed make time, every week to read The Inde- 


pendent and Weekly Review. 


From its interesting pages they pluck the heart of the 


world’s news—they get the drift of events, the main currents of politics, industry, liter- 


ature, art, drama, music—presented by writers of authority and vision. 


When they 


get through they have the satisfied feeling that they are informed — that they have 
missed nothing vital. 


President Angell 





of Yale says: 





“Let a man know something thoroughly 
and be able to talk it well, that 
man will have the key that opens all 
kinds of doors. He will find himself a 
welcome member of any group of 
thoughtful men. The man who has the 
most facts and can develop them with 
greatest effectiveness and charm, carries 
with him the assurance cf his own wel 


come and success 


To Whet Your 
Appetite 





for The Independent's weekly bill of 
are the main items of a single 
“The Leadership of 


by A 


fare, here 
issue Secretary 
Gentleman Without a 
ter; “The Dawn of Sanity in Ire- 
land,” by Stephen Gwynn; “A Good 
Word Gone Wrong,” by Agnes Repplier; 
“If We Knew as Much as a Tree,” by 
E. E. Slosson; “Socialism in Eclipse”; 
“The Discipline of Golf”; “New York's 
Perpetual Problem”; “Woman, Old 
Style and New”; “History Teaches 
"a cartoon-parable by the artist- 
historian, Van Loon; “The Story of the 
Week"; reviews of books, drama, music, 
finance and business, by critics who are 


oth notable and readable. 


A Secret! 


oe 


We can only whisper it in your ear, in 
strict confidence From the moment 

become a subscriber, you are en- 

1 to liberal discounts on all your 
rchases of bh oks—books of any kind 

that in the course of a year you are 
| likely to get back considerably 
more tan the cost of your subscription. 
We'll tell you all about it the moment 
’ I a subscriber. 


you come 


Par to te eo se esses 0 


The same satisfied feeling is worth just as much to you—and 
will cost you no more either in money or in golden minutes. Do 
you know what intelligent really means, literally? To select, to 
pick what you should know from a mass of chaotic facts, to use 
judgment. That is precisely what you do when you select The 
Independent for your weekly guide, for your window on the world. 
You will find it, on the whole, the most satisfactory publication of 
its kind for busy educated men. You will be joining a group of 
100,000 such educated men and women who depend upon The 
Independent,—so you will be in good company. Try it for a year! 


As a tempting “dessert,” we offer you your choice of any classic, 
ancient and modern, in the famous Everyman’s Library or Modern 


Library editions, with our compliments. 


What Book are you most anxious to read in your spare 
moments for the next few weeks? Is it Stevenson’s Treasure Island 
or Balzac’s Short Stories, H. G. Wells’ Ann Veronica, or Tales from 
Arabian Nights, or Dumas’ Three Musketeers, or Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, or Marco Polo’s Travels, or Anatole France’s The Red Lily, 
or Ibanez’ The Cabin? If it’s oneof these or any other of the 800 
titles in these two series, we will send it to you with our compliments 
with a year’s subscription. 


SPECIAL COUPON 


Indep ndent and Weekly Revice, 
140 Nassau Street, New York City. 


ry. 
j 


I select (title of book you prefer) 

| which you will send me with your compliments in acknowledging my sub- 
scription to The Independent and Wcekly Review for one year, for which 

I enclose $4.00 in full jayment. 


Naaine 


please attach full instructions. 
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